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The Demiurge in Politics: The Timaeus 
and the Laws* 


GLENN R. MORROW 


No one can study the Laws critically without asking what Plato 
was trying to do when he wrote it. It is a question much more puz- 
zling than it may seem at first sight, and a variety of answers have 
been given to it. One answer is to deny that Plato ever wrote it. This 
was the answer given by the great Zeller in his youth, and only the 
explicit testimony of Aristotle saved it then, and has saved it since, 
from being classed as spurious. But doubt will not die, and at least 
one voice has been raised recently suggesting that it may, after all, be 
better to disregard Aristotle’s testimony than to admit this as a work 
of the “divine Plato.” What precisely are the difficulties? Most readers 
of the Laws feel that it lacks the charm, the vivacity, and the clarity 
of Plato’s earlier writings. But the difficulty lies deeper than that. Like 
the Republic, the Laws seems to be concerned with portraying an 
ideal state. We naturally assume that when Plato decided in his later 
years to compose a second full-length account of his political ideal, it 
is because he has changed his ideal or chosen a new approach to 
the old one. But there are difficulties in accepting either of these 
alternatives. We cannot accept the first—that he has changed his ideal 
—without ignoring those passages in the Laws (few in number, but 
none the less emphatic) which say or imply that the later proposals are 
“second-best”; the ideal of the Republic seems still to be the standard 
of judgment. The difficulty in assuming that it is a new approach to 
the old ideal is that the new approach, if this it is, seems to ignore what 
was the heart and soul of the earlier doctrine. The central thesis of the 
Republic is the rule of philosophy. “Until philosophers are kings, or 
the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and power of 


*Presidential address delivered before the fiftieth annual meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association at the University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, N.Y., December 28, 29, 30, 1953. 
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philosophy, cities will never have rest from their evils” (473d). Zeller 
maintained that this doctrine is not found in the Laws, and his mas- 
terly exposition has moulded the opinions of generations of students. 
“The Republic makes philosophy the groundwork of rational political 
life and, presupposing philosophical rulers, plans the state purely from 
the Idea; the Laws seeks to show how far, and through what means, 
the state may be adequate to its task without this presupposition.”” 

This dilemma points to an inner contradiction in Plato’s later polit- 
ical theory. Accepting it, we are tempted, again following Zeller’s 
lead, to explain the confusion in the Laws by personal and psychologi- 
cal factors—Plato’s advanced age, the over-clouding of his original 
idealism, doubt of the possibility of realizing his earlier ideal, or bitter- 
ness in his view of the world and of human nature. Since Zeller’s time 
the increased attention given to the Seventh and Eighth Letters has 
revealed the extent of Plato’s involvement in the schemes of his friend 
Dion in Syracuse and the deep distress he felt at the failure of these 
schemes and the discredit it brought upon Dion and the Academy. 
Here are events that may be expected to have their echoes in the Laws, 
events that must have given a peculiar color to Plato’s later outlook. 
Wiliamowitz makes the most of them. In his biography of Plato the 
chapter devoted to the Laws bears the title “Resignation”; and Wiliam- 
owitz uses this theme to explain not merely details and obiter dicta, 
but even the central content and purpose of the work. But explanations 
of this sort, however humanly appealing, have the immense defect 
of leaving philosophically unexplained the apparent inner contradic- 
tion in Plato’s conception. If they tell us all that is to be said, the Laws 
remains, as Miiller contends, a Zwitter—a hybrid, a hermaphrodite— 
its political ideal hopelessly confused. 

Furthermore, these explanations based on the circumstances of 
Plato’s later life are really not very convincing. Plato was indeed more 
than eighty years old when he laid down his stylus, the Laws still 
lacking his final touches; but we must assume that he had been work- 
ing on it for a long time, certainly for the last ten or twelve years of 
his life. Advanced age may explain certain characteristics of style and 
arrangement, but the conception of the whole belongs to the period of 
the great dialectical dialogues, the Sophist, the Statesman, and the 
Philebus. Nor is it convincing to regard the differences between the 
Laws and the Republic as the result merely of disillusionment and 
resignation—as if he had once hoped to see realized the state described 
in the Republic, but from his experiences in Sicily and his other obser- 
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vations of Greek politics had abandoned it to accept a lower conception 
of the practicable ideal. Plato did experience disillusionment, as the 
Seventh Letter clearly shows (325c-326b); but if we use this as evi- 
dence, we must recognize that the disillusionment came much earlier 
than his experiences in Syracuse; it came, in fact, before his first visit 
to Italy and Sicily, indeed before the writing of the Republic. Of all 
the dialogues, the Gorgias, a relatively early one, expresses the deepest 
pessimism about politics. There is very little optimism in the Republic 
as to the possibility of realizing Socrates’ city of philosophers. “Is our 
theory a worse theory because we are unable to prove the possibility 
of a city being ordered in the manner described?” (472e). Nor is there 
any convincing evidence that Plato tried to set up in Syracuse, or any- 
where else, a living replica of that State, with its unfettered rule of the 
philosopher-kings and the community of wives, children and property. 
If we take the Letters as evidence—and they are practically the only 
evidence we have—Plato tried to set up in Syracuse a government of 
laws, something in principle quite similar to the constitution described 
in the Laws*. Again we are told that Plato took a very dim view of 
human nature in his last years. “Human affairs are unworthy of earn- 
est effort,” says the Athenian Stranger (Laws, 803b). But we find the 
same sentiment, expressed in almost identical words, in the Republic 
(604c). In neither case need they be taken as expressing the whole of 
Plato’s sentiments. “Necessity compels us to be in earnest,” the Athe- 
nian Stranger immediately adds, and the philosopher goes on with his 
work of legislation. What one finds in the Laws is not resignation, 
as compared with the Republic, but rather a more comprehensive 
grasp of the difficulties that have to be overcome, a more intimate 
understanding of the materials the statesman has to use, a more per- 
sistent effort to work out in its details the political ideal, as it could 
be realized in fourth-century Greece. This does not accord at all with 
the hypothesis of resignation. Disillusionment and resignation are far 
more likely to show themselves in a flight from the perplexities of the 
world than in the painstaking effort to master these perplexities to 
which Plato devoted a considerable part of the closing years of his life. 

As an alternative to these inconclusive ventures into Plato’s psy- 
chology, I suggest that a better clue to understanding the Laws and 
its relation to the political ideal of the Republic is to be found in the 
Timaeus, more particularly in the work of the Demiurge described 
there. The Timaeus belongs to the same period of Plato’s life. Like 
the Laws, it is sharply distinct, both in style and in content, from the 
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works of Plato’s middle age. In no other dialogue had Plato ever at- 
tempted to deal seriously and systematically with the material of em- 
pirical science. What we have in the earlier dialogues touching this 
point is that the world of Becoming imitates and participates in the 
Ideas; just how it does so is nowhere discussed, and only rarely, and 
as it were incidentally, is there any hint of the implications and 
presuppositions involved in this theory of two worlds, the world of 
ideal Forms and the world of imperfect imitations. But these are 
precisely the great matters discussed in the Timaeus. The bridge be- 
tween the two worlds is a metaphor—the metaphor of the cosmic 
Demiurge, or Craftsman, who by his knowledge of the ideal Forms 
and his acquaintance with the materials he has to work with constructs 
a world in the likeness of the ideal, as nearly as his materials will per- 
mit him. We cannot enter here into the metaphysical value of this 
rich and suggestive metaphor. Whether or not it satisfies us, it is 
Plato’s most considered answer to the question of the relation between 
his two worlds; and the importance he attached to it can be measured 
by the care with which he pursued its implications through all the 
details of physical occurrence. 

The analogy with the Laws seems to me exact and telling. It 
may seem to some persons unworthy of the divine Plato to occupy 
himself with such things as the laws of inheritance, the registers of 
property, the regulation of funeral expenses; or with the organization 
of songs, dances, and athletic contests; or with questions of drainage 
and water-supply in rural areas. A large part of the Laws consists of 
just such materials—materials on a par, certainly, with the discussion 
of respiration, the mechanism of vision, or the functions of the liver 
and the spleen that we find in the Timaeus. What has not been fully 
realized is the extent to which this material in the Laws duplicates 
the practices and principles of historical Greek cities. Plato seems to 
have been well acquainted with the political realities of his time. He 
had made a special study of the Spartan constitution, with its archaic 
dual kingship, its Gerousia or body of Elders, and its Ephors; and he 
had a historical conception of the way in which that constitution had 
come to be what it was in the fourth century. Something also he seems 
to have known of the constitution and laws of Cretan cities. The tra- 
ditions about Athens and the reforms of Solon he knew, and of course 
the Athens of his own lifetime, with its assembly, council, prytanies, 
its courts of law, its division into tribes and demes, its multitude of 
officers and the laws they were responsible for enforcing. He knew 
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Athenian law, not merely as an intelligent citizen might come to 
know it through personal experience, but as it would be known by 
an academic student, interested in systematic and accurate understand- 
ing. The extent and accuracy of Plato’s knowledge is apparent not 
only from a multitude of casual and passing references, whose signifi- 
cance is clear only when we understand the political and legal prac- 
tices of his time, but also in his own code of legislation. Here we find 
him using not merely the classifications and principles, but also the 
legal terminology of positive law—such terms and phrases as we find 
in the inscriptions, or in the orators when they cite the law. Plato’s 
interest extended beyond the cities I have mentioned—certainly to the 
Ceians and the Locrians, both of them well-governed peoples, he says 
(Laws 638b), to the Egyptians and Carthaginians (637e, 674a, 656d ff., 
747c, 819a), to Heraclea and Thessaly (776d) and probably also to 
many others which he had no occasion to refer to by name. Rostovtzeff 
has recently declared, with some exaggeration but with essential in- 
sight, that Plato’s Laws is a collection and codification’ of the whole 
of Greek law.® 

This vast accumulation of empirical knowledge must have cost 
Plato many hours of labor, but it was necessary if he was going to 
operate on the world of Becoming and remold it in the likeness of 
the ideal. I do not suggest that Plato arrogated to himself the role of 
a cosmic demiurge. But every soul, he taught, that has had any vision 
of the ideal is under an obligation to try to transform the sense-world 
into its likeness.® Plato did desire to reform the city-state of his day. 
This I think is a judgment with which most contemporary scholars 
would agree. It matters not that he thought he could best influence 
his world, not by direct political action, but by teaching others how 
to think and act—as Callicles puts it in the Gorgias, by muttering 
with a few students in a corner instead of speaking out like a man 
before the Assembly.’ Plato thought his greatest contribution was to 
be made through his Academy; for one of the major functions of the 
Academy, if not its principal purpose in Plato’s eyes, was the training 
of statesmen, or legislative advisers. Some fifteen or twenty persons 
are named by various ancient writers as members of the Academy 
during Plato’s lifetime who went to one city or another as legislators 
or legislative consultants. How did the Academy prepare its members 
for these essays in legislation and constitution-making? By the study 
of mathematics and dialectic, of course—for the statesman must first 
of all be a philosopher; but also, it seems clear, by the study of Greek 
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law and politics. It is too often overlooked that in the Republic the edu- 
cation of the philosopher-kings includes more than the abstract sciences. 
Plato prescribes fifteen years of mathematics and dialectic, followed 
by fifteen years of service in subordinate administrative posts, before 
the candidate for guardianship is completely trained (539e ff.). The 
Academy was not a polis and it could not offer its students the advan- 
tages of actual experience in office; but it could encourage them to gain 
a wide knowledge of the history and characters of actual states. This 
it almost certainly did, for Plato’s interests and inquiries would estab- 
lish a norm for the others. Aristotle, the greatest of these other mem- 
bers, was himself a master of empirical inquiry in politics; the founda- 
tions of this mastery must have been laid, and the impulse to attain it 
acquired, during his twenty-year residence in the Academy.® These are 
familiar facts, but I mention them because I believe we have seldom 
taken in their full significance. Legislation, for Plato, was not a by- 
product of a full life, but its crown and consummation. 

Let us return now to the metaphor of the craftsman, one taken 
from a field of rational activity with which Plato seems to have been 
well acquainted.® The Athenian Stranger who leads the discussion 
in the Laws is making a state. As the world craftsman in the Timaeus 
has to use the stuff that is available, with its determinate but unor- 
ganized and irregularly co-operating powers, so the political demiurge 
has to use the institutions, customs and traditions of fourth-century 
Greece. These are not always the best adapted to his purpose, but as 
a good craftsman he selects them carefully and handles them with 
skill so as to bring about as close a likeness as posible to the ideal. 
And what is the ideal he is imitating? Let us assume for the moment 
it is the ideal described in the Republic. Even so, it would seem to be 
somewhat distorted when projected concretely on the plane of history. 
Platonists and anti-Platonists alike have seldom tried to think out what 
it would mean to Plato to realize his ideal, i.e. to give it a body, with 
a definite place in space and time, with concrete characters and habila- 
ments. The idealist often shrinks from such a task, for he cannot re- 
nounce any of the rich store of possibilities that his ideal contains 
when merely contemplated. We can think with vast satisfaction of an 
ideal woman, with her panoply of abstract excellences; but if we want 
to see one, or have one, she must be either blonde or brunette, Ameri- 
can, French, Greek or of some other determinate nationality, with a 
definite age and a fixed assortment of relatives. The Laws shows that 
Plato did not shrink from the task of putting his political ideal into 
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a determinate form. Even in the Republic he gives it a certain amount 
of bony structure and living flesh; the philosopher-guardians must 
propagate themselves, and boys and girls must be trained to be men 
and women; hence the regulations regarding marriage and the edu- 
cation of the young. But the specific institutions mentioned in the 
Republic are surprisingly few. There is not even a sketch of a govern- 
ment. But in the Laws he makes the picture fully concrete. Let us see 
what this means. 

In the Republic the portrayal of the ideal is independent of geog- 
raphy and history. The state Socrates describes might be in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or one of the islands, in Plato’s native Attica, or in heaven 
only, as Socrates himself once suggests. But the state described in the 
Laws is a Cretan colony, located in the plain of the Messara in the 
south central portion of the island, about eighty stades from the sea, 
with a usable harbor or harbors on the coast, with a terrain containing 
a mixture of forest, mountain and plain, generally productive, but a 
little lacking in lumber for ship-building (704b-705c).!° Again it is a 
colony made up of emigrants from other Cretan cities and from the 
Peloponnesus under the leadership of Knosos (702b ff., 707e ff.); and 
its future citizens bring with them the Dorian traditions of their native 
cities. These physical and cultural features are deliberately chosen by 
Plato, like a good craftsman, from the rich variety of physical settings 
and cultural types that the Greece of his day offered. The sea is “a 
right briny and bitter neighbor,” says Plato, quoting Aleman (705a); 
hence the site he selects is one that will not tempt his state to commer- 
cial or naval enterprise. Likewise he had an admiration for the Dorian 
way of life—for its solidity, its simplicity, its orderliness. But the Dorian 
way was exacting, and most Ionians, though they admired it, would 
have found it uncomfortable and difficult. So again, as a good crafts- 
man, Plato selects for his citizens men who have already been habitu- 
ated to Dorian rhythms in song and dance and in the larger patterns 
of living. 

But this material has the defects of its qualities. The Dorians were 
little acquainted with the higher learning and were inept at theory. 
Plato’s spokesman, the Athenian Stranger, has difficulty interesting 
his Spartan and Cretan companions in the idea of incommensurable 
magnitudes (819d ff.), and although they are prompt to affirm their 
belief in the existence of the gods, when it comes to the important 
proofs of this dogma, they do not venture into the depths of the argu- 
ment but, as Plato puts it, listen in safety in the shore (892e). This 
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means that the loftly speculations to which the Republic invites us 
will, in general, be closed to the citizens of this Dorian state. As a 
good demiurge, with a feeling for the integrity of his materials, Plato 
cannot assume the Cretan and the Spartan as engaging in philosophical 
discussions that would be impossible in Sparta or Crete. 

The state that Plato describes in the Laws is therefore not a Utopia. 
It has a definite location in Greek space and time, with all the disad- 
vantages as well as the advantages that the choice of a specific location 
involves. To accept the disadvantages is the mark of the demiurge in 
Plato. If he had started with materials perfectly fitted in every respect 
for realizing his purposes, instead of the materials actually available 
in fourth-century Greece, it would have been to assume as already 
solved precisely the problem to be solved. A part of his purpose as a 
demiurge is the eventual improvement of these elements with which 
he starts; but the utmost he can do at the outset is to select his materials 
as sagaciously as possible, taking into account not only their now mani- 
fest qualities, but also the possibilities that he has reason to think are 
latent in them. Nor is the state described in the Laws an ideal state. It 
is what Plato calls an “imitation” of the ideal, in the sense in which 
any particular imitates the Idea whose name it carries. The most that 
Plato would say of it, I think, is that it was as good an imitation as he 
thought was possible in fourth-century Greece (739e). But Plato’s con- 
struction does not preclude the possibility of other constructions, for 
the ideal can be imitated in many ways and under varying conditions. 
One of these other constructions might be, under its determinate con- 
ditions, the best that a competent demiurge could do (745e-746c). I 
need hardly remind you that this is the philosophy underlying Aris- 
totle’s Politics. Aristotle thinks it important to discuss not merely 
what is the best constitution (Books VII and VIII), but also what is 
the best “for most cities and most men” (Book IV), and finally, how 
any constitution can be best preserved from corruption (Books V and 
VI). These are all questions that spring out of the concept of political 
craftsmanship that he had learned from Plato. 

If this is what Plato is doing in the Laws, we should expect the 
familiar doctrines of the Republic to appear in a somewhat different 
guise here. It is as if the Mercator projection on which they had first 
been cast, with its straight lines and wide-open perspectives, had been 
replaced by one of those earth-bound schemes in which the meridians 
and parallels return constantly on themselves, and the shortest distance 
between two points is not the straight line of dialectic but a great 
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circle of psychology and history. When the old doctrines are placed 
on this new projection they necessarily undergo a more or less notice- 
able distortion of their Mercator appearance. The task of the critic, 
then, is not merely to note the differences, but to ascertain whether the 
new appearances can be seen as “projections” of the older doctrines. 

There are apparently many such projections in the Laws, but I am 
going to test my hypothesis on only one of them, that which corres- 
ponds, as I believe, to the central doctrine of the Republic, the rule of 
philosophy. Is there indeed such a projection of this doctrine in the 
Laws, or is Plato here endeavoring, as Zeller maintained, to show how 
a state can be adequate to its function without the rule of philosophy? 

One point at least is obvious. It is Plato who puts the legislation 
in the mouth of the Athenian Stranger as he plans the new colony, 
and it is hard to deny that Plato was a philosopher. Hence philosophy 
seems to play the premier role in the founding of the new state. It may 
be objected that this is too easy an answer to the difficulty found by 
Zeller, for the whole dialogue is a fiction, with its imaginary stage 
setting of a new colony to be established needing a set of laws, and 
the leader of this new colony encountering a philosopher willing and 
eager to advise him. But the more we know of Greek history the 
more clearly we see that Plato’s setting is copied from life. The estab- 
lishment of colonies was a habit of long standing with the Greeks, less 
evident in the fourth century than it had been in earlier days, but still 
regarded as the best way to deal with a surplus of population (707e), 
or with a discordant faction in a city (708bc); and a new and greater 
era of Greek colonization was to open up soon after Plato’s death with 
the conquests of Alexander." Such colonies always started their politi- 
cal life with a set of laws especially designed for them, and a com- 
petent legislator was often called upon to advise the founder, or the 
sponsoring city, in the task of legislation. The great Protagoras was 
asked to draw up the laws for Pericles’ colony of Thurii in southern 
Italy. Plato himself, according to one tradition, was invited to legis- 
late for the new city of Megalopolis in Arcadia set up after the defeat 
of Sparta at Leuctra’® We see therefore that Plato sets his Athenian 
Stranger in a situation that might confront a member of the Academy 
at any time. This is certainly one way in which philosophy could and 
did play a part in fourth-century Greek politics.”® 

But there are more serious difficulties ahead. The central doctrine 
of the Laws, the doctrine that seems to dictate the very title of the 
work, is the sovereignty of law. In the system of government the 
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Athenian Stranger sets up, we find not philosopher-kings guided by 
free intelligence, but officials whose highest duty is the preservation 
and enforcement of the laws established. This has usually been re- 
garded as a momentous shift in Plato’s thought—one which brings 
him indeed nearer to our political traditions, but which nevertheless 
seems to involve an abandonment of his earlier principles.* To explain 
the apparent shift in Plato’s thought we might cite the strength of the 
tradition in which he had been nourished. The Greeks were proud 
of the rule of law that distinguished them, as they thought, from the 
barbarians around. It would not be surprising if Plato in his old age, 
from intellectual weariness or sheer sentiment, or from a deeper in- 
sight, had abandoned his earlier views and returned to this familiar 
doctrine of his people. But the situation is more complex than that. 
It was in no sense a prodigal’s return, with an abjuration of past errors, 
for the Laws quite unrepentently says that there is no law or rule more 
authoritative than knowledge, that intelligence cannot rightly be made 
a slave to anything else (874e-875d). Why then is law made sovereign? 

Fortunately we have Plato’s answer in the Statesman, a dialogue 
which forms in this regard a kind of bridge between the Republic and 
the Laws, and the answer given there seems to confirm the interpreta- 
tion I am suggesting. In the Statesman Plato enunciates more em- 
phatically than anywhere else the principle implied in the Republic 
and reaffirmed in the Laws, that the true master of the royal or political 
art, like the master of any technique, will often find it necessary to 
violate accepted rules in order to attain his end (295d ff.). But—so the 
argument of the dialogue proceeds—we have to make a distinction 
between the ideal rule of the veritable philosopher-king and the imita- 
tions of this rule found among the monarchies, oligarchies and democ- 
racies of history. For these imitation-states the first principle of politi- 
cal wisdom is the supremacy of law (297d ff.).4° Such imitation-states 
will vary in value, of course, as their laws more or less closely imitate 
the laws of the ideal polity. Now the Athenian Stranger is constructing 
an imitation-state, and therefore refrains from assuming that his new 
colony will have a member or members possessing the superhuman 
qualities of the divine and ideal ruler. The officers and citizens of this 
state will be men whose knowledge of the good is imperfect and whose 
devotion to it is more or less limited (875a-d; 880de). Such men will 
need law, to serve both as a standard of conduct and policy, and as a 
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constraining force to protect them in their weaker moments. The law 
they live by, though still an imitation, will have a high degree of ex- 
cellence, since it is drawn up by one versed in the science it represents 
and in conscious imitation of a clearly understood ideal. Projected on 
the plane of history, the rule of philosophy becomes the sovereignty 
of a code of laws devised by a philosophic legislator. 

It follows that one of the chief concerns of the demiurge in politics 
will be to find means for assuring the supremacy of law. It is not 
enough to declare that law is sovereign and all must obey it. The 
demiurge with any skill will select materials and find (or invent) 
devices to make this declaration effective. Among these devices are 
found many of those Platonic institutions that are so repellent to mod- 
ern advocates of the “open society.” Why, we ask, did Sparta have such 
an attraction for Plato? Of all the ancient states, Crete and Sparta 
had the best reputation for being law-abiding.’® “They are free men,” 
says the Spartan Demaratus, speaking to the Persian king about his 
countrymen, “but not free in all things. For the master set over them 
is the law, and this they fear more than your subjects fear you.”2” The 
secret of the Spartan lawfulness (edvopia) was the stern course of 
training to which all Spartan youth were subjected by the state—a 
“man-mastering” process, as Simonides called it. Sparta and Crete 
were, I believe, the only Greek states that deliberately tried to mold 
the character of their youth. “Can virtue be taught?” asks Socrates. 
The Spartans never asked this question, but their practice provided, 
for Plato at least, the way to an affirmative answer. And so he intro- 
duces into his imaginary colony a system of education closely resem- 
bling in its methods the Spartan a&ywyy, a system supervised by the 
state, a system that takes the boy and girl in their early years and by 
appropriate songs, dances, athletic contests, and carefully selected 
“letters,” molds their sentiments into fixed accord with the principles 
set forth in the laws, so that when they reach maturity the law is not 
an alien master, but the “reason” with which their discipline has long 
ago made them familiar. Their habits of obedience to law must be 
supplemented by right opinions; hence the Athenian Stranger recom- 
mends that to each law be prefixed a persuasive preamble, setting 
forth the purpose the law serves and the reasons for its enactment 
(719e ff.). By the constant repetition of these persuasive preambles, by 
religious rites and ceremonials—carefully supervised by the state and 
occurring at frequent intervals—by the choral songs at the great festi- 
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vals, and by other devices of persuasion that Plato found in the tradi- 
tions and practices of his countrymen, the principles of the laws are 
woven into the very fabric of the citizens’ mind and character.’* 

But Plato’s demiurgy does not stop here. Besides the stern discipline 
of character, Plato introduces some political devices to prevent the laws 
from being overridden by those subject to the special temptations of 
office. From studying the history of Sparta, Plato came to the con- 
clusion that the secret of its political stability was the mixture of vari- 
ous elements in its constitution and the balancing of these elements 
against one another so that no one could achieve the supremacy. 
A similar mixture of diverse elements he found in the constitu- 
tion that Solon gave to ancient Athens.’® So in the constitution 
proposed for the Cretan colony we find a mixture, very similar to the 
Solonian mixture—with a superior council, the Guardians of the Laws; 
with officials in general elected, not chosen by lot; and with popular 
courts of law. Plato also takes over from Athenian law and practice 
a set of devices for keeping officials within their legal powers—the 
clearance, or audit, that every office-holder had to undergo at the end 
of his term; the scrutiny that preceded his induction to office; and the 
various suits for malfeasance that could be brought against him at any 
time while in office.” These measures frankly presuppose that Plato’s 
citizens will be, some of them at least, corruptible, even after the stern 
education they have received; and the devices to prevent this corrup- 
tion do not, in their turn, rely upon an impossible degree of wisdom 
and public spirit. They do not assume, as do some modern apologists 
for Plato, that his community will be a community of “righteous men” 
of “irreproachable virtue.” All that is needed to make these devices 
work is the normal amount of jealousy and apprehension with which 
a Greek usually viewed the actions of his officials. This is not disillu- 
sionment, but merely competent demiurgy. 

But there is a final stage of Plato’s craftsmanship that remains to 
be considered. If the law is to be a living reality, not a dead formula 
(the fate that threatens most societies that reverence too much their 
founders),”" there must be some persons in the state who understand 
the spirit of the law and the purpose of its provisions, and who are able 
to interpret and expand it when the need arises. These are the reasons 
explicitly given for the establishment of Plato’s Nocturnal Council 
(951b, 952a, 962b). This Council gets its name, not from any sinister 
or clandestine function that it is destined to perform, but from the 
fact that it meets in the early morning, between dawn and sunrise, 
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when the officiels are most likely to be free from other duties (951d, 
961b). Let me recall the details of its organization. It consists of the 
ten senior Guardians of the Laws, the members of the Board of Exam- 
iners,”” the Director of Education and all his predecessors in that office, 
plus an undesignated number of other citizens who have earned what 
is called douoteia, awards of civic merit (9le, 961a). Each of these 
is to associate with him in the council a younger man, between the ages 
of thirty and forty, selected by himself but subject to the approval of 
his colleagues. Their function is to ensure the preservation and im- 
provement of the original laws by continuously observing how they 
work and by comparing them with the institutions of other states 
(95le ff., 962b ff.). They also pursue advanced studies that will further 
their knowledge of laws and legislation and of the purpose of all 
legislation, viz. human excellence and happiness (952a, 963a, 965b-968a; 
cf. 770c-e). This body, Plato says, is to constitute the Intelligence, or 
Nous, of the state; and he likens it to the head of an animal (961d, 
964e)—the younger men functioning as eyes and ears, the older men 
as memory and reason, and both groups together co-operating to give 
the laws an “irreversible” character, that is, to prevent them from 
degenerating as time goes on (960d; cf. 769d). The members of the 
Council are themselves to be political demiurgi, able to bring about 
that organization of the Many into the One that is the mark of the 
philosopher and competent craftsman (965b). 

Few readers of Plato have failed to recognize that this Council is 
a reflection of the philosopher-kings of the Republic. Here the dif_i- 
culties alleged are of a different sort. Most commentators have had 
difficulty in relating this Council to the other governmental institu- 
tions of Plato’s state.” It is even said to be inconsistent with the rule 
of law laid down in the earlier books, and therefore a kind of repentant 
addition to a work which, when it was nearing completion, Plato 
realized to be devoid of philosophy. But I have tried to show that phil- 
osophy is by no means absent from Plato’s state, acknowledging as it 
does the sovereignty of laws drawn up by a competent philosopher- 
legislator and held to obedience to them by the political and educa- 
tional devices I have mentioned. Nor is the Nocturnal Council an 
after-thought. There are clear indications in the preceding books that 
Plato sees it will be necessary to prepare the highest officers, or a select 
few of them, for special responsibilities, responsibilities that they can 
discharge only if they have knowledge, not merely right opinion, and 
can act as demiurgi in their own right (632c, 769de, 818a). But the full 
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account of these men and their education, he says in one of these 
passages (818a), is to be reserved to the end—which is the logical place 
to deal with the matter and should create no suspicion of its having 
been thought of only when it is explicitly described. 

If it is true, however, as most commentators have maintained, that 
this council not only fails to articulate with the other institutions of 
the state but also contradicts the rule of law which Plato has gone to 
such pains to establish, then indeed there is evidence of a final uncer- 
tainty of purpose in the Laws. I think this judgment is based upon too 
hasty an examination of Plato’s text and of the institutions he is work- 
ing with; but I can only give very summarily here the reasons for 
another interpretation that I think more in accord with the evidence. 
In the first place, the existence of this council can hardly be regarded 
as interfering with the stated duties and functions of the other officers, 
since no legal authority is conferred upon it in Plato’s legislation.” 
After it has been established, the Athenian Stranger says, it shall be 
determined by law what powers it is to have (968c). For the time 
being its power is merely moral, not legal. But its moral influence 
would certainly be very great. The Guardians of the Laws and the 
Examiners are the two most powerful bodies of officers, each one 
capable of checking the abuse of authority by the other. Since the 
Nocturnal Council draws its members principally from these two 
bodies, it is plausible to suppose that its studies and deliberations would 
have considerable influence on both, though neither may be legally 
bound to follow its lead. Nor can I see how the setting up of this 
council contradicts the purpose of making the law supreme. There is 
no evidence of Plato’s intention that this body shall override the law 
if it thinks fit. Its members, being most of them office-holders, are 
subject to the checks that Plato’s law provides to prevent malfeasance 
in office.” It has no power to impose penalties; the case of the foreign 
traveller whom it thinks to have been corrupted by his experiences 
abroad is to come before the courts for judgment by the regular process 
(952c).?° If later it is thought desirable to give the council legal powers, 
these powers are themselves to be established by law.”" Its functions, as 
Plato leaves them, seem to be interpretative and advisory, and its future 
powers, whatever they may be, are to be matters of law, not sovereign 
discretion. 

But here again it should be added that these interpretative functions 
are enormously important, particularly for Plato’s central purpose, the 
maintenance of the rule of law. Every society in which the sovereignty 
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of law is affirmed has to provide some method for interpreting and 
expanding its inherited rules. In the Athens of Plato’s day, whenever 
the Assembly decided there was need for a revision of the law on some 
point, they set up an ad hoc body of legislators (vopotéta.), drawn 
by lot from the panel of citizens eligible to serve as jurymen in the 
courts. Similarly in the day-to-day administration and application of 
the law, it was again the popular courts to which the issue would be 
referred if there was any dispute about a magistrate’s ruling. These 
Athenian practices are a tribute to the versatility of the average citizen 
at Athens, but as Sir Henry Maine remarks, “no durable system of 
jurisprudence could be developed in this way.”*® Plato’s proposals 
would set up as an alternative a relatively permanent body of experi- 
enced and learned persons to act as a standing commission on the laws. 
If the Nocturnal Council proposed a revision, its recommendations 
would presumably require the assent of the people, for this is elsewhere 
said to be required for any revision of the laws (772cd). This would 
not make the Council useless. In any regime based on popular consent, 
the important thing is that proposals be wisely planned and formu- 
lated before they are submitted to the people for decision. Again 
Plato’s office-holders would presumably take an oath, as the Athenian 
officials did, to act in accordance with the law. But the law cannot 
cover all details of possible action. The higher officers, in turn, are 
required to see that the lower officials observe the law. One of these 
higher officers, a Guardian or an Examiner, might often be perplexed 
to know whether he should proceed against an inferior magistrate for 
an abuse of his discretion. In such cases the opinion of the Nocturnal 
Council would be of the utmost importance in promoting the orderly 
interpretation and expansion of the law. 

We can think of many other ways in which Plato’s Nocturnal 
Council could perform a necessary function in the interstices and looser 
joints of the legal structure, not contradicting but supplementing the 
rule of law. But Plato has left these details to the later legislators, and 
we have no time for further speculation. The central fact is that Plato 
sees his law will have to be interpreted, expanded, and revised, and 
he is concerned that this be done intelligently (769b-e). In setting up 
his Nocturnal Council, and in giving it something of the character 
of a learned body, he is providing a remedy for what modern students 
generally recognize as a glaring defect in Greek law. The members 
of Plato’s Council will be in fact jurists, not mere empiricists, but 
scientific and philosophical students of the law. Something like the 
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function he here assigns them was discharged in later antiquity by 
the jurisconsults under the Roman emperors. We might even plausibly 
argue that Plato’s Laws, through the Stoics and Cicero, was an im- 
portant factor in the rise of this class of professional jurists at Rome. 

My conclusion is that the Nocturnal Council, far from being an 
inconsistent after-thought, is the logical and impressive climax of 
Plato’s demiurgy.”® In carrying our thought back to the philosopher- 
kings of the Republic it reminds us (though I dare say Plato would 
be surprised to learn that we needed to be reminded) that the purpose 
of the entire composition is to show what the rule of philosophy would 
mean concretely in his day. Projected on the plane of history, it means 
the rule of law, when this law has been scientifically formulated, and 
when its later interpretation and revision are guided by competently 
trained experts. On this interpretation, Plato’s later political theory 
retains its integrity and is seen to be continuous with that of the 
Republic. This result should not seem surprising to one who reads his 
Aristotle carefully. For when Aristotle is discussing this very problem, 
whether the laws or the “best men” should rule, he comes to an identi- 
cal conclusion and seems actually to be referring to Plato in the words 
in which he states it. “He who recommends that reason (votc) 
should rule may be regarded as recommending that God and the laws 
should rule.”*° 

The Laws, then, seems to be a deliberate and sustained effort on 
Plato’s part to illustrate how a philosopher-legislator would proceed, 
using the materials at his disposal in Greek life. It is very probable 
that Plato planned and executed this work with the needs of the 
Academy particularly in mind, as a sample of philosophic legislation 
to guide its members when called upon to act as political or legislative 
advisers.* When Plato had reached the end of this prodigious compo- 
sition, he must have felt that he had come as near the realization 
of his life-long desire as was possible for him; he had drawn in 
specific terms, in terms intelligible even to the most unphilosophical 
of his countrymen, the outline of a rightly ordered state; he had 
shown that such a state was no mere philosopher’s dream, but 
a reality as attainable as anything can be in this world where 
chance, not skill, often plays the last card. Probably he looked 
upon this last and longest work of his as his most important 
legacy to posterity. Important it certainly was, and historically influ- 
ential, if we may judge from the numerous details of his scheme that 
were actually adopted at Athens and elsewhere after his death, and 
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from the direct and indirect influence of its central conceptions—the 
rule of law, the “mixed constitution,” and the balance of powers— 
upon the political theory of all later times. 


University of Pennsylvania 
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while he was writing the Laws. Aristotle’s descriptions and judgments seem to 
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during Plato’s lifetime, it is probable that the Platonic work on “laws” that he 
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9. 769b implies that the Athenian Stranger knows quite well the procedure 
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from Symoveyia and dymoveyoi. Cf. John Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man, Chap. 
II. The analogy between the legislator and the Snwoveyds is frequently drawn, 
in fact is implicit in the numerous references to politics as a téyvn. The analogy 
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is particularly prominent in the Republic (e.g. 395c, 500d) and in the Laws (e.g. 
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11. Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte, Munich, 1950, 338. 

12. Diog. Laert. III, 23; IX, 50. 

13. There were other ways, of course, and they are reviewed by Plato himself 
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14. At least as these principles are usually understood. I doubt very much 
whether Plato ever advocated an imperium legibus solutum. But to argue the 
point properly would carry us too far afield. 

15. This doctrine is briefly restated in Laws 713c-714a. 
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Laws 631b, Crito 52e, Minos 320b. The Spartan edvopia had been proverbial 
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ou n’a pas eu le temps, d’harmoniser ces differentes conceptions, c’est que son 
intention premiére était de substituer le gouvernement de la loi au gouvernement 
des hommes” (Introduction to the Budé edition of the Laws, cxiv). 

24. The xagadotéov tovt@ tiv nédw of 969b is obviously too vague to 
support an inference as to its legal powers; it is an expression only of Plato’s 
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interpretation given below. 

25. See above, note 20. 
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understanding that the Nocturnal Council is not bound by the usual law. 
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28. Ancient Law, 44 (Everyman’s Library ed.). 
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aright,” says the Athenian Stranger in almost the last sentence of the Laws, “you 
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the boldest of your successors.” 969a, Bury’s trans.). 

30. Politics, 1287a 28. 

31. Cf. Taylor, Plato, 464; The Laws of Plato, xiv. 
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The Problem of Meaning * 


PAUL HENLE 


There has been no dearth of topics of philosophic investigation in 
our century. We have witnessed the death-throes of idealism in con- 
flict with various forms of naturalism and may be on the point of wit- 
nessing its resurrection. We have seen ideal languages invented as 
the proper diction of a philosopher and seen them denounced in favor 
of ordinary language. We have seen intuitionism and pragmatism 
arise as anti-intellectualistic movements only to be cast aside in their 
turn by more radical forms of existentialism as themselves hopelessly 
intellectualistic. We have seen it questioned whether religion requires 
a supernatural and have been told that it is blasphemous to claim that 
God exists. All these in addition to the standard problems: we have 
debated whether there are substances and if so what kind; whether 
there are universals, and if so what kind; whether there are duties and 
if so what kind. We have even originated problems of our own: 
never before, I believe, has nausea been promoted from a symptom 
to a category nor have philosophers debated whether non-existent 
contemporary Gallic monarchs are properly accused of pilatory defi- 
ciencies. 

But if contemporary philosophy presents a bewildering variety of 
topics, one stands out as focal and as occupying the center of the 
philosophical stage. I refer to the problem of meaning, the theory of 
symbolism. There have been so many treatises on and popularizations 
of the topic that ‘semantics’ has become a household word. Not only 
has the theory of meaning attracted attention in its own right, but 
it has been used as the key to the solution of other problems. At the 
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beginning of the century, it may be that Bergson, to paraphrase 
Santayana, studied symbolism only to refute it, but it gave him the 
basis for his metaphysics. Even Santayana himself made the symbolic 
relation integral to his theory of perception. I have argued elsewhere 
that William James’ entire philosophy may be regarded as an out- 
growth of his theory of meaning and, if theory of meaning is con- 
strued broadly, much the same may be claimed for Dewey. No one 
could possibly doubt that the theory of meaning has been central in 
recent positivism. Again, it has been used by Cassirer to explain culture 
and myth, and Susanne Langer has applied it to the philosophy of art. 
Even discussions of theology today are so full of questions of what is 
literal and what metaphorical that one expects soon to encounter the 
opinion that all traditional theology may be accepted literally, pro- 
vided only the term ‘literal’ be taken in a metaphorical sense. With 
all these applications it is hardly an exaggeration to claim that the 
problem of meaning is the problem of this century, and as such I 
would like to discuss it this evening. 

To discuss the problem in its entirety would, however, wear out 
the patience even of a captive audience and I shall not attempt it. 
Still, there is one major aspect which I am most anxious to take up— 
the question of what is to be said of certain pragmatic and positivistic 
theories. They call for discussion because they have received the most 
detailed care in technical elaboration of any of the current theories. 
For a time they showed considerable movement and advance; now, 
I believe they have come to a standstill and I should like to discuss 
with you the next step in their development. First, however, we must 
characterize the theories to be considered a little more closely. 

They all maximize the linguistic element in theory of meaning. 
They not merely take language as the typical or even the only case 
of meaning to be considered, but also they treat linguistic meaning, 
so far as is possible, within language itself. For this purpose, one type 
of statement is singled out, and meanings of other statements are 
explained in terms of the meaning of these. Thus for positivism, one 
starts with the meaning of protocol statements and develops the mean- 
ing of other statements by reference to the protocol. The protocol has 
been differently conceived by different writers and might consist of 
statements concerning sensations or of observations that certain qual- 
ities are present at certain space-time points, but in either case the 
protocol is the basis for explanations of meaning. To take another 
example, in the pragmatism of C. I. Lewis, ordinary statements are 
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reducible to terminating judgments and terminating judgments to 
expressive statements. Here one stops, having reached the linguistic 
unit in terms of which all others are conceived. 

A philosopher is never happy without terminology and I see no 
reason that we should deny ourselves upon this occasion. I propose, 
therefore, to call the statements to which everything else is reduced 
observation statements. Thus, in our treminology, the positivist’s proto- 
col or Lewis’s expressive statements are observation statements. The 
reason for this choice of terms is obvious:—the observation statements 
are such that their truth is easily ascertainable by observation, and in 
fact they are supposed to be nothing more than reports of observations. 
Statements which are not observation statements, that is, statements 
which reduce to observation statements, I shall refer to simply as 
ordinary statements. Thus the theories in question divide statements 
into two exclusive classes, observation statements and ordinary state- 
ments. The consonance of the terminology with customary usage 
requires that observation statements should not be ordinary in the 
non-technical or ordinary sense of ‘ordinary.’ This I think is the case: 
one does not usually whisper to his dinner partner: “Point 1, 17, 285 at 
8:30 P.M. May 7 is heliotrope,” nor is one likely casually to remark 
“I seem to myself to be initiating a certain grasping motion.” In all 
fairness to the theories under consideration, they have never, of course, 
claimed that such statements are ordinary. 

Our terminology is not very pretentious but, such as it is, we have 
it and, in terms of it, problems may be stated. I propose to examine 
theories of meaning which employ a distinction similar to ours of 
observation statements and ordinary statements. This, of course, in- 
cludes the important group of verification theories. Concerning them 
I shall raise three questions: How do observation statements get their 
meaning? How do meanings of ordinary statements relate to those of 
observation statements? and finally, what extensions of these theories 
are necessary? 

On the first and perhaps fundamental question, the problem of how 
observation statements get their meaning, the usual procedure is to 
split the statement into its component terms and then to explain that 
these terms may be defined by a process of pointing. We learn the 
meaning of the term ‘chair’ by having chairs pointed to; of ‘red’ by 
having red things pointed to, etc. And since, as we have noticed, phil- 
osophers like terminology, this goes by the exalted name of ostensive 
definition. 1 have, of course, no objection to the process of ostensive 
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definition. So far as I know, it is actually employed in learning and 
it provides a simple means of making contact between language and 
a world of things. As has often been remarked, however, though this 
process may be ostensive, it is not definition in any usual sense of the 
term. By seeing a group of red objects pointed to and hearing the 
term ‘red,” a child may come to know what ‘red’ means. It may equally 
be the case, however, that the group of objects pointed to were all 
small or all in the room. If the child is obligingly intelligent and singles 
out the meaning we intend, this is not because it was the only simi- 
larity between the objects pointed to. It is doubtful in fact if a finite 
array of objects could be presented which would have only one ob- 
servable quality in common, hence the same group of objects might 
be used to define different predicates. For this reason there would seem 
to be an element of luck in the success of ostensive definitions, if they 
were not so uniformly successful. If not luck, then something stronger 
must be involved, and it seems fair to talk of something like insight 
being a factor in the situation. This much is clear: of the various 
characteristics which are equally well exemplified by a group of par- 
ticulars, the mind chooses one and most often the one intended. If 
I wanted to make a case for telepathic communication, I should cer- 
tainly include an argument based on the success of ostensive definition. 
Without going that far, however, there is what prima facie appears 
as an aspect of mental selection involved. 

There is another and much less controversial way in which some 
sort of mental activity enters into learning by ostensive definition:— 
clearly the apprehension of similarities is involved. The respect in 
which all the objects pointed to are alike must be grasped and form 
the basis of a concept. Fortunately we need not worry tonight whether 
it is a universal or essence which is apprehended or merely a set of 
similars. The point is the same in either case: the mind does some- 
thing. 

Learning through ostensive definition seems to involve a double 
sort of mental activity. There is, as we just noticed, the formation of 
a concept from viewing a group of particulars. There is also the pre- 
viously noted fact that one concept out of a number of alternatives 
is siezed upon. In speaking of such mental activity, of insight, even 
with suggestions of telepathy, I have not intended to rule out a natural- 
istic explanation. It may be that the whole matter will be so explicable 
at some time. But neither have I meant to assume a naturalistic ex- 
planation which, it seems to me, is not warranted by present knowl- 
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edge. In this case the part of wisdom seems to be to take a resolute 
stand squarely on the fence, neither assuming nor denying naturalism. 
I do not see that theory of meaning is advanced by tying it to a meta- 
physics. 

The discussion of the first part of our problem, the question how 
observation statements relate to the world, has led to no criticism of 
the theory, but only to criticism of the interpretation of the theory 
in metaphysical terms. Coming to the second part of our investigation, 
the relation between ordinary statements and observation statements, 
there is more to object to. This, of course, is consoling: it is a poor 
philosopher who cannot find something in a theory to object to. 

The general program of the theories under consideration is, as we 
have seen, to explain the meaning of ordinary statements in terms 
of observation statements. The general formula for doing this is in 
terms of some sort of implication or entailment and the usual formula 
is to say that the meaning of the ordinary statement is the set of ob- 
servation statements which it implies. Thus, the meaning of a gener- 
alization might be exhausted in all its instances among protocol state- 
ments. The difficulty with such an explanation—and the difficulty 
certainly is not new—lies in the problem of delimiting the set of 
observation statements. To say they are the set of implications of an 
ordinary statement may be a way of referring to the set one wants, 
but it certainly does not explain the meaning of the ordinary state- 
ments in different terms. Rather it presupposes that the meaning of 
the ordinary statement is understood in order that one may get at the 
set. If the task of explanation is to be accomplished, what is needed 
is some way of indicating this set of implications without reference 
to the ordinary statement. If this could be done one might fairly claim 
to have given an equivalent meaning for the ordinary statement. But 
how is this to be accomplished? One cannot enumerate the required 
set of observation statements because it is generally conceded to be 
infinite. 

The problem may be put in another way. Let us assume that we 
have before us the entire group of observation statements, true ones as 
well as false ones, ones which have been actually uttered as well as 
those which have not. Surveying this limitless mass of verbiage one 
is asked to pick out a group of statements which together shall be 
equivalent to a given statement. One may not use the significance of 
the ordinary statement to form the group of observation statements, 
but after the group has been formed, its significance must be that of 
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the ordinary statement. I confess that I do not see any answer to the 
problem. What is required is some sort of rule for selecting the appro- 
priate observation statements. This is obviously the case, since an in- 
finite set can be determined only by giving a rule for generating it. 
What the nature of the rule is we need not determine at this point; 
it may be simply the meaning of the ordinary statement; it may be a 
disposition to accept certain observation statements under certain con- 
ditions; it may, as Peirce suggested, be a habit. One thing, however, 
is sure, it cannot be an observation statement. Thus the attempt to 
reduce ordinary statements to observation statements is a failure. 

As I have indicated, there is nothing new in this criticism. It is 
an obvious sort of objection which has been raised long ago. When 
pragmatism and positivism were new such criticisms were properly 
disregarded. A new philosophy should go ahead to answer the prob- 
lems it can and not worry too much about the ones which remain; 
they can be settled later. Pragmatism, however, is well over half a 
century old and positivism in its present form, something more than 
a quarter. Neither is in the first flush of youth; in fact both are getting 
quite middle-aged. Questions which could previously be put off must 
finally be faced. If this reduction of ordinary statments to observation 
statements has not been explained now, how much. longer shall we 
wait? 

The upshot of this criticism then is that something more than obser- 
vation statements is required in the theory of meaning. Other state- 
ments are not simply reducible to them. What seems to be required 
might be meanings as elements, or perhaps special psychological as- 
sumptions, in short, something more than language itself. 

The most striking aspect of the linguistic theories we have been 
considering is the limitation they place on the range of meanings. The 
result of trying to deal with all meanings in terms of equivalent sets 
of observation statements is a verification theory of meaning—a theory 
which denies meaning to any statement which does not have observ- 
able consequences. I should like to contend that this is too stringent 
a requirement and that there are meaningful statements which are 
ruled out, but before this is possible, there are some necessary prelim- 
inaries. 

The medieval philosophers held to the rule that when there was 
a dispute it is necessary to make a distinction. We seem to have sub- 
stituted for it the injunction to go from the problem to the problem 
about that problem—the meta-problem. Thus, logic is beset with 
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meta-languages, axiologists speak glibly of meta-ethical problems, and 
we are restrained from talking of meta-metaphysical issues only for 
fear of being accused of stuttering. Granted this situation I feel free 
to raise the meta-semantical problem: How does one establish a theory 
of meaning? Currently there seem to be two chief sorts of answer: that 
theories of meaning rest on stipulation, and that they are empirical, 
being reports and codifications of how language is used. Thus in the 
first case one may decree that only statements of a certain sort shall 
be considered admissible or that only such statements shall be allowed 
for certain purposes, such, for example, as the expression of science. 
Such a theory amounts to a resolution to talk in certain ways only 
and a refusal to pay attention to other forms of discourse. An empirical 
defense, on the other hand, would claim to be reporting the way in 
which actual discourse proceeds or in which some preferred part of 
actual discourse proceeds. It claims less to stipulate than to report 
usage, though to report not by including every nuance of usage, but 
rather by neglecting minor peculiarities. There is no reason that the 
two cannot be combined. A stipulation, if it is to be anything more 
than an arbitrary whim, must be explained and a reason must be 
given as to why the stipulation should be adopted. One such explana- 
tion is that the stipulation is merely a forceful expression of what al- 
ready represents usage—if not all usage at least a large part of it. 

One may carry this line of reasoning farther:—an unsupported 
stipulation has no weight whatsoever. It is a mere announcement of 
intentions in no way binding on anyone else. We may, therefore, look 
behind any stipulation to the reasons leading to it and base an estimate 
of the position on these. 

If it comes to a matter of giving empirical support to a verification 
theory of meaning, there is one aspect of the situation which I think 
deserves more attention than it ordinarily gets. There is a difference 
between understanding something and not understanding it, and this 
is a felt difference, a matter of experience. When one hears something 
he does not understand, there is a unique sort of bafflement. Occa- 
sionally one gets a glimmer of what is going on only to be frustrated 
and be left wondering about what was said. After a while one simply 
gives up and pays attention to something else. There are observable 
symptoms as well, one is likely to wriggle, to scratch his head, to curl 
his toes and frown. All is different when one hears something he 
understands. He may be interested and pay attention or may be bored, 
but in either case there is a feeling of assurance, of being in command 
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of the situation, with an accompanying relaxation of toes and unclench- 
ing of eyebrows. This difference is a matter of common experience 
which it would be silly to attempt to deny. I do not claim that the 
feeling is an infallible index and that one never thinks he understands 
something which it subsequently turns out he does not. Mistakes may 
happen here as elsewhere, but in the main such judgments are correct. 
They must be taken into account by any theory of meaning which 
would claim credibility; in fact, I should take it as one of the tasks 
of such a theory to explain the occurrence of these feelings of frustra- 
tion and illumination. 

The argument may be put in another way: suppose I think I under- 
stand a point—a statement or group of statements, say, Spinoza’s doc- 
trine of parallelism, and you politely but firmly inform me that I do 
not. One way to convince me would be to give evidence for believing 
that Spinoza has a coherent, consistent point of view, whereas my 
account of the doctrine is inconsistent or has lacunae in the argument. 
Another way would be for you to give the explanation yourself and 
then comparing this with my meagre previous apprehension of the 
doctrine, I should admit that I had not previously understood it. By 
these procedures and some others I might be convinced but if I 
thought I understood the point and, in explanation of your contention 
that I did not, you were to aver, “the statement is meaningless,” I 
should be baffled. There is no evidence to show that I haven’t under- 
stood, it feels as if I have understood, and if I have understood, what 
I have understood must be meaningful. 

But the accusation that things which seem to be understood are 
really unintelligible is levied by a verification theory not merely against 
isolated and occasional thoughts, but aginst the major efforts of whole 
epochs in the history of philosophy. Let us take an illustration. Anselm 
advanced an argument for the existence of God. He did not of course 
understand it, since it deals with matters not experientially verifiable. 
Gaunilon, who, of course, could not have made sense of the argument 
either, replied equally unintelligibly in behalf of the fool. Presumably 
the fool was a fool because he disagreed with the argument—a sensible 
man would have realized that there was no sense to disagree with. 
On the basis of his unintelligible argument and the equally unintelli- 
gible rejection, Anselm drafted a meaningless reply. Of course, none 
of the people engaged in the controversy realized that they were 
talking nonsense. They made points, answered arguments, stated re- 
joinders just as if they understood everything. With St. Thomas the 
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argument took a new turn; he not only failed to understand certain 
aspects of the matter but he realized that he did not grasp them; he 
maintained, in fact, that no finite mind could grasp the infinite essence 
of God. This chapter in the history of philosophy might thus be 
thought to have a happy ending, if it were not for the fact that 
Thomas, though recognizing one sort of unintelligibility, was deceived 
by another. He constructed five arguments of his own for the existence 
of God, all equally meaningless and distinguishable only by the shape 
of the words which made them up, except possibly the last argument 
from design, which contains at least some faint adumbrations of 
meaning. 

I must freely confess that I cannot agree with this reading of the 
history of philosophy. If one must choose or reject together the verifi- 
ability theory of meaning and this theory of historical non-meaning, 
I do not see how there can be much hesitation. 

It may be objected that I am being unfair here. I hope so, since I 
should like to think better of verifiability theories. If there is injustice 
to these views, it is because they do not absolutely brand controversies 
such as we have been considering as meaningless, but only as mean- 
ingless in some qualified sense. Thus it is suggested that statements 
about God are not literally significant or do not have the sort of sig- 
nificance found in science. If not being significant literally implies 
having emotive significance only, then clearly this will not do as an 
answer. Certainly the participants in the theological disputes mentioned 
had no notion that they were merely expressing their feelings about 
the world or showing various sorts of approval and disapproval. They 
thought they were making straight-forward factual statements, not 
perhaps verifiable in the same way that scientific statements are veri- 
fied, but having the same sort of cognitive content. To claim that they 
did not know what they meant seems going beyond the bounds of 
credulity. More dangerous than saying that a person does not under- 
stand what he thinks he does, is saying that he means one thing 
though he believes that he means another. Even if one were to grant 
this latter contention, the person must somehow have in mind what 
he thinks he means (but really doesn’t), otherwise how could he 
think he means it? 

The same difficulty arises if one tries to distinguish meaning as it 
occurs in science from other forms of meaning. Most people would 
be ready enough to grant differences of mode of verification, but would 
deny that the understanding of theological statements differs from 
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that of scientific. Once again, one must say that people do not know 
what they mean. 

I very much fear that I am being fair to these views after all. 

The upshot of this discussion is that theories of the sort we have 
been taking up are unsatisfactory. They attempt to reduce ordinary 
statements to observation statements. This reduction does not come 
off and, even if it did succeed, the field of ordinary statements would 
be unduly limited. Granted this unsatisfactoriness in the theory, how- 
ever, what is the next move? It will not do simply to scrap the view 
and start over. Far too much work has been done; there are too many 
excellent analyses and acute observations to throw away everything. 
What seems preferable, therefore, is an attempt to enlarge the theory, 
to make it able to include elements which clearly are meaningful but 
which are excluded by the theory. I should like to offer a suggestion 
in this direction; not one which is new nor one which I am sure of, 
but one which appears to be the minimum enlargement to make the 
theories in question adequate. I am not sure it will answer all prob- 
lems, but I believe it will answer some. The suggestion is simple: add 
to these verification theories one additional method of generating 
meaningful statements—the use of metaphor. 

I am afraid that some of you will find this suggestion shocking. 
Metaphor is a poetic device, it is full of emotive overtones, hardly 
capable of precise formulation. Would this not mean the abandonment 
of all attempts at precision in semantics? 

That metaphor is a poetic device must, of course, be admitted. But 
poetry too, at least under favorable circumstances, is significant and 
intelligible and at some point must be brought within the scope of a 
theory of meaning. Also metaphor is not solely a poetic device but 
enters also into the development of a prose vocabulary, as even a 
glance at an etymological dictionary will convince one. Moreover 
metaphor can be given a precise semantic characterization and since 
I wish to assign it a key position in semantic theory, perhaps this had 
better be done. 

For this purpose it is easiest to employ the distinctions made by 
Charles Sanders Peirce between the symbolic and iconic modes of 
signification. For Peirce a sign is a symbol insofar as it signifies ac- 
cording to an arbitrary rule, insofar as it is a conventional sign. A 
sign is an icon to the extent that it signifies by similarity. Thus, ordi- 
nary words are symbols, but onomatopoeic words contain an iconic 
element as well. Such a sign as a map is primarily iconic although, in 
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such details as having special signs for state capitals, there is also a 
conventional, and so symbolic, element. 

In terms of this distinction, it is easy to see that there is an iconic 
element in metaphor, an aspect in which one entity or situation is 
used to describe another similar to it. When Bergson speaks of intel- 
lectual analysis reducing duration to a “powder of moments” the effect 
depends on a similarity between the light mobile particles and the 
fleeting instants of time. The particles through their likeness symbolize 
the moments of time. Or rather, this is not quite accurate since the 
powder is not inserted bodily in Bergson’s pages to arise as one turns 
them. Instead, the word ‘powder’ is used in its ordinary sense to refer 
to instants. Thus there is a double process of signification involved; 
the word is a symbol of its ordinary meaning which in turn is an icon 
of the special meaning intended here. Both symbolic and iconic modes 
of signification are combined. 

There is nothing indefinite or vague about the functioning of a 
metaphor; it is merely that current semantic analyses neglect icons. 
These, it is true, do not lend themselves to such pat semantic rules as 
“ ‘red’ means red” in the way symbols do, for, in an icon, there may 
be several respects of similarity and one cannot simply lay down a rule 
saying what is similar to what. The sort of similarity intended must 
be indicated in each case. In metaphor, this is done by the use of 
symbols. Thus, any bit of powder has a great many characteristics 
which are not alluded to by calling it ‘powder’ and the fact that it is 
the powdery aspects which are to be the point of similarity is indicated 
by the use of the word ‘powder.’ 

If there are any doubts still remaining about the imprecision of 
metaphor, it is fair to notice that we have observed the same sort of 
imprecision regarding ostensive definition. Ostensive definitions 
seemed to involve some sort of mental act and some sort of selection 
of one of possible senses. If this is the difficulty in admitting metaphor 
as basic in linguistic analyses, it is also a difficulty with ostensive 
definition; and, without ostensive definition, there seems no way of 
making a language anything more than an abstract calculus. If it be 
objected that one should attempt to minimize imprecision and so get 
along with ostensive definition alone, the answer is that this is not 
enough and the language so formed is too poor. 

The double mode of signifying in a metaphor has already been 
noticed. The word symbolizes an icon of what is intended. The effect 
of this is that any new term admitted into a language enriches the 
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language in a double way: it adds not merely another term, but also 
anything for which that term can be an icon. It gives the language 
a way of dealing with anything like what the term represents. Meta- 
phor thus makes capital goods of signs, transforming them into in- 
struments for producing other signs. 

Granted the construction of metaphors as a basic process in lan- 
guage, one would expect an enrichment of that language. One or 
more examples may clarify the extent to which this happens. The 
lower shell of a turtle is called its plastron, which originally meant a 
breast-plate, as in a suit of armor. When applied to a turtle this must 
first have been a metaphor, yet knowing only the literal meaning of 
the term and seeing a turtle, there would be no doubt as to what was 
its plastron. Thus given the term and metaphor, another term was 
generated with instructions for its use. 

It may be objected that while the term was generated in this way, 
it might equally well have been introduced by ostensive definition, 
by turning the turtle over and pointing to the required part. Except 
for the danger of being bitten, it must be admitted that this is the 
case; but let us look at another example where metaphor carries one 
beyond the scope of ostensive definition by considering the notion of 
a material substratum. : 

We may begin, with Berkeley, by distinguishing between ordinary 
objects and a material substratum. The objects are those of common 
sense, the sort of things we see and handle all the time. In this sense, 
neither Berkeley nor anyone else has doubted the existence of objects. 
There may be various theories concerning objects—that they are col- 
lections of ideas, or manifestations of dingen an sich, or what you will, 
but that objects exist has not been questioned. The existence of the 
material substratum, however, is much more doubtful. It represents 
no perceived quality but rather some underlying entity which holds the 
perceived qualities together. 

Speaking roughly, and considering Berkeley’s argument as a whole, 
his discussion falls into two parts, the first of which claims that a 
material substratum is not immediately presented in the way in which 
qualities are. So far as I know, no one would contest this point. The 
second part of the argument builds on the first, claiming that since 
a substratum is not presented, we do not know what we mean when 
we use the word ‘substratum.’ Since the term does not refer to what 
is immediately given, no content can be found for it and it is mean- 
ingless. 
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Clearly Berkeley is using a theory of meaning of the sort we have 
been discussing this evening, one which reduces all statements to ob- 
servation statements. Clearly also Berkeley is right, granted this theory 
of meaning, but let us permit new meanings to enter through meta- 
phor and notice what happens. We may begin with the notion of an 
ordinary object which we have seen is a common-sense notion and 
non-controversial. We may notice that some of the characteristics of an 
object change. Thus there is no philosophic issue in claiming that a 
house which started as a bright white becomes gray in time and then 
is repainted white. Now let us take the house as an icon of something 
which stands in the relation to all qualities that the common-sense 
object stands to its colors. This is the notion of a substratum and this 
is roughly expressed in the metaphor of the substratum being what 
underlies qualities. 

The interesting point historically is that Berkeley was well aware 
of this alternative but rejected it. In the first Dialogue Hylas suggests 
that matter may be a substratum, something “spread under sensible 
qualities or accidents.” This is an explanation based on the etymology 
of the term and clearly one intended to be metaphorical. Philonous 
refuses however to treat it in this manner, arguing that what is spread 
out must be extended and that, therefore, to talk of a substratum of 
extension is to claim the existence of one extension underlying another. 
Hylas protests that he does not mean this literal sense of ‘substratum,’ 
but merely what is implied by use of the term ‘substance.’ Here the 
same argument is repeated. Philonous argues etymologically that 
‘substance’ means something standing under and when Hylas insists 
that this is merely the literal meaning, Philonous retorts that he is 
willing to accept any meaning, literal or not, so long as it is made 
clear. But making the matter clear involves something more than 
using a metaphor and when Hylas is unable to produce any such literal 
sense, he gives up the argument. 

This I think was a mistake; and the mistake consist in assuming 
that the iconicity in a metaphor must extend to all characteristics. 
suppose some one were to object to Bergson’s metaphor of time as a 
powder of moments that the powder must exist in time; that therefore 
we are asked to conceive of a powder within a powder. It would be 
perfectly legitimate to reply that the analogy was not meant to be 
carried this far. The degree of resemblance which is the basis of the 
metaphor cannot extend to everything and the duration of the powder 
was not part of the intended similarity. One does not, after all, say 
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that all road maps are inaccurate because the roads themselves are not 
made of paper. 

The objection might be restated: exactly how far does the resem- 
blance go. In precisely what respects is one situation an icon for 
another. We have seen that in a general way the use of symbols in 
the metaphor answers this. More specifically the answer must be found 
in the metaphor itself. To deny this is to assume that the resemblance 
in any metaphor can be literally spelled out and this is to say that the 
metaphor is unnecessary. It is to relegate metaphor to the status of 
a shorthand way of saying something which can equally well be said 
without it. It is to lead back to the verification theories. Conversely 
if one holds that this theory is too narrow, one way of broadening 
it is to say that there are metaphors without literal paraphrases. I 
cannot see the objection to this: One does not ordinarily require that 
every term in a language have a synonym, why must all legitimate 
metaphors be redundant? 

Whenever one reads a philosophic dialogue one wishes he could 
get into the argument to join the fun. If by some miracle we were able 
to become characters in Berkeley’s Dialogues we might then ask 
Philonous why he insists in pressing the metaphor which gives rise 
to the notion of substratum. Every metaphor, after all, could be treated 
in the same way, but still they convey something. In this reply one 
would not even have to insist that Hylas, or we, have a completely 
clear notion of a substratum. Just as one might claim to understand 
what a winged horse is without knowledge of the aerodynamic prin- 
ciples on which it operates—or even believing that it violates every 
known aerodynamic principle—so one might claim to have some con- 
ception of a substratum without all its relations being perfectly clear. 

I am not sure whether or not the conception of substratum takes 
us beyond the sphere of what can be indicated by ostensive definition. 
Clearly if there are substrata, one cannot point at anything without 
pointing at a substratum. How to tell whether anyone is pointing at a 
sense-datum or a substratum requires one of those insights which are 
characteristic of ostensive definition, but at any rate one might give 
an ostensive definition of substratum. If there are no substrata, of 
course, they cannot be pointed at and so we have gone beyond osten- 
sive definition. The illustration perhaps is not completely clear. 

Let us consider another case, the conception of God. Perhaps some 
hardy pantheist might claim there could be an ostensive definition of 
God, so let us confine our attention to the notion of a transcendent 
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God. It is irrelevant for our purposes to consider how the notion of 
God arose as an actual historical event, or to consider whether there 
is a God—the question is whether a conception of God can be con- 
structed in terms of metaphor. Some of the traditional proofs of the 
existence offered excellent examples of just this sort of thing. To 
think of a creator of the world or a first cause or a cause of order in 
the world is to use the terms ‘creator’ and ‘cause’ in a sense somewhat 
different from their usual one. Both Hume and medieval theologians 
were of course fully aware of this. In the sense we have defined, 
therefore, one has a metaphor here. For our purposes the issue is not 
whether these arguments show that there is such a God, but rather 
whether they create a conception of God. Here there seems little doubt 
and, as Kant noticed, different arguments create different conceptions 
of God. 

There remains the question whether the view I have been sketching 
does any more than allow for poetic extensions of a verifiability theory. 
After all many of the positivists were willing to admit even meta- 
physics as a kind of poetry—not a very good kind, to be sure, but some 
vague emotive endeavor. According to the view indicated here it would 
be admitted that many terms would be metaphorical in origin; it has 
in fact been insisted upon. But though their origin is metaphorical, 
their application may be perfectly definite. The term ‘plastron’ ap- 
plied to a turtle was a metaphor in the first instance, but whether a 
turtle had a plastron was a perfectly clear-cut question admitting a 
definite answer from the start. Similarly though the origin of the 
term ‘substratum’ is a metaphor, the question whether there are sub- 
strata is meant in an equally definite manner. Though the concept 
of God derives from a metaphor, whether or not there is a god re- 
quires a definite answer. If to be born of a metaphor is to be illegiti- 
mate, half the words in our language must bear the bar sinister. 

What I have sketched this evening, and certainly there has been 
no more than a sketch, is a suggestion for adding metaphor to the 
more usual components of a theory of meaning. There is nothing 
new in such a suggestion. Most eighteenth century writers would 
have included the ability to perceive similarities, the main requirements 
of metaphor, among the powers of the mind. Empirical linguists are 
well aware of the functioning of metaphor in the actual development 
of language. There is no reason that it should not again be taken up 
by philosophers. It amounts to nothing more than reinstating Peirce’s 
icons. 
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Neither have I proposed a theory of meaning, merely rather a 
suggestion for the lines according to which such a theory may be 
worked out. Before there is a theory many more questions must be 
answered. How do metaphors work? How is a metaphor limited by 
context? Can anything represent everything else in a metaphor, if not 
what are the limits? These and many other problems must be an- 
swered before there can be said to be a theory of meaning. 

Sketchy as this discussion has been, however, I hope it may induce 
some of you to join me in working on these problems. 
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Crisis and the Spirit of Community * 


MELVIN RADER 


I 


There is no simple explanation of the crisis of our age. We used 
to blame the fascists for our ills, and now we blame the communists; 
but Hitler and Stalin would never have had a chance if modern 
civilization had not been monstrously defective, and until the basic 
evils are removed, new spectres will arise, time and again, to haunt us. 

We civilized human beings have been pouring new wine into old 
bottles. We have fathomed many of the secrets of the universe; we 
have invented the mechanical means to wipe out poverty and to build 
a world community; but we have attained no corresponding cultiva- 
tion of feeling and no adequate spiritual assimilation of the new ideas 
and techniques. Our “progress” has been far more swift in the tech- 
niques of homicide than in the arts of peace. 

For the last three or four centuries, the main impetus of Western 
civilization has been toward the hypertrophy of self-asserting drives 
and the corresponding decline of self-transcending impulses. The pre- 
vailing culture is competitive; economically the individual competes 
with others for livelihood; socially he competes for prestige. Value- 
standards are frequently based on rivalry and tend toward conflict. 
Individuals are often pressed into groups, but the groups tend to be 
pitted against one another and to be divided by barriers of class, 
nationality, race, religion, language, and custom. The resulting con- 
flicts among individuals and groups are potentially so destructive that 
the survival of civilization is in question. 

Modern dictatorships have sought to prevent social disintegration 
by extreme coercion, leader-worship, and chauvinism. But the cure is 
worse than the disease. The alternative to both a communist or fascist 
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dictatorship and an individualistic system of devil-take-the-hindmost 
is the cultivation of free, cooperative communities. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of cooperative ways of living to replace the present competitive 
ways is the prime need of mankind at this critical juncture of history. 

Such unity cannot be imposed from without: it must spring from 
within. It cannot be attained by the intimidation, imprisonment, or 
extermination of those who do not agree. As Plato pointed out in the 
eighth and ninth book of The Republic, some societies, like certain 
personalities, act and speak as if they are unified, but they are masking 
inner anarchy by a feverish outward assertion of unity, noisily pro- 
claimed and coercively enforced. Such specious unification suppresses 
really vital elements of internal life. Genuine unity, which reconciles 
freedom with organization, can be achieved only by that complex of 
psychological factors which gives inner cohesion to a community. 
Institutions and material resources are necessary, but they are vacuous 
without a spiritual substance to give them force. A civilization based 
upon the growth of material power will break down, as modern civi- 
lization has been breaking down, unless there is a coherent core of 
values that unites its members. 

These values must be more than a set of abstract moral precepts. 
Cerebrally a man may know his duty but unless his passion fights on 
the side of his intelligence, he may be wicked, foolish, or mechanical 
in his behavior. Not only understanding of the good, therefore, but 
devotion to it is required. Without this devotion, a person is very 
likely to think to himself, “Why should I bother about society?” His 
attitude will remain egocentric or his efforts will be half-hearted. But 
when he acquires a profound emotional conviction that his ideals are 
based upon the nature of things, he may be lifted right out of his 
listless humdrum self and gain immensely in strength, forcefulness, 
and passion. Such transformation and integration of a whole life can 
be called, in the wide sense, “religious.” 

I use this word with some hesitation because of its supernaturalistic 
connotations. Like many philosophers, I count myself a naturalist. I 
regard the transition from myth to science—a transition still far from 
complete—as the grandest achievement of the human intellect. Most 
of what passes under the name of “religion” seems to me myth, archaic 
or decadent. 

However, I do not feel that naturalistic philosophers are justified 
in their usual neglect of religion. As Whitehead has said, “In consider- 
ing religion, we should not be obsessed by the idea of its necessary 
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goodness. This is a dangerous delusion. The point to notice is its 
transcendent importance; and the fact of this importance is abundantly 
made evident by the appeal to history.” Even superstitious beliefs 
and practices, since they have taken such a deep hold upon human 
nature, reflect some genuine need. Although religion has carried over 
into civilization many of the crudities of barbaric imagination, its 
very persistence and universality indicate something fundamental, 
something that may perhaps be given a noble and unsuperstitious 
expression. Moreover, in its more sophisticated expressions, religion 
is a far cry from primitive superstition. It is comforting to the anti- 
religious to suppose that the deeply religious man is homo ignorans 
or homo stupidus rather than homo sapiens, but this supposition is 
not justified. 

In thus asserting the value and importance of religion, I am not 
a revivalist—I have no desire to propagate any existing religion. Also, 
I have no wish to consider the arguments of natural theology. I should 
like to call your attention, however, to certain facts about religion that 
provide a clue to the interpretation of human needs. In this age of 
crisis we can no longer take any of the basic forms of culture for 
granted. Human beings must become transparent to themselves: they 
must understand the main forces and institutions that move them; 
and they must learn to control the deep irrational forces that when 
uncontrolled, drive men like autumn leaves in a storm. Only thus can 
they hope to find a vision deep and realistic enough to guide them 
safely in this age of monstrous tensions, and to make the arts of life 
prevail over the newfangled prodigious techniques of death. If, as 
some empiricists believe, religion is a passing phase of human culture 
to be superseded by an anti-metaphysical and scientific mentality, it 
might still be necessary to find a “moral equivalent.” 


II 


I shall start with a very curious fact. The cultural conditions that 
have given rise to so much great art, science, philosophy, and states- 
manship have been singularly unproductive of original religious genius. 
We can recall scientists such as Archimedes, Newton, Pasteur, Darwin, 
and Einstein; or artists such as Praxiteles, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, 
Bach, and Cezanne; or philosophers such as Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Hume, and Kant; or statesmen such as Pericles, Cromwell, Jefferson, 


1Religion in the Making, Macmillan, New York, 1926, p. 18. 
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Garibaldi, and Churchill. All these men flourished in relatively com- 
plex civilizations. Many of them lived in great cities or sophisticated 
centers of culture such as Athens and Florence. 

We do not look to such cities, however, for the original founders 
of the world’s religions. Not a single major religion has ever been 
initiated by any of the myriad human beings in our teeming metropo- 
lises or even in our more cultivated towns and villages. The truly 
commanding figures—men such as Lao-Tze, Confucius, Buddha, 
Zarathustra, Shankara, Jesus, and Mohammed, from whom have 
flowed the main religions of the world—belong to simpler societies 
of the dim and misty past. We can point to a few relatively minor 
cults and their founders, but how limited in comparison with the 
superlative religious geniuses and their world-conquering faiths! Of 
course, we have had our derivative figures, our preachers and theo- 
logians aplenty, but no great seminal religious minds. How shall we 
explain this paradox? 

We cannot say that religion, like wine, must be old in order to excel. 
Certainly the immediate followers of Buddha, Jesus, or Mohammed 
took no such view. Age may add a certain taste and bouquet to religion 
but it cannot account for its original tang. 

Neither can we say that religion is essentially primitive and there- 
fore must disappear as civilizations mature. It has been too deeply felt, 
too pervasive and fundamental a factor in human culture, to be dis- 
missed as belonging solely to humanity’s nonage. It originates in less 
complex societies, but it proliferates and spreads over a vastly wider 
area. For example, Christianity sprang up in the villages of Judea, but 
it took the effete civilization of Rome by storm and has exerted a 
mighty role in the world ever after. Moreover, many highly cultivated 
human geniuses, such as Socrates, Bach, and Einstein, have been 
intensely religious. In this respect, religion is very different from magic, 
which usually remains local and primitive. 

There must be some point of contrast between the ancient, simple, 
and naive communities and the relatively modern, complex, and so- 
phisticated societies that will help to explain the fact that religion 
arises mainly in the former but spreads in the latter. The essential 
difference, I venture to think, is that the simple community is close, 
warm, intimate, and human whereas the complex society is relatively 
cold, abstract, and impersonal. In the simple community, men know 
one another very intimately as concrete, vivid, flesh-and-blood person- 
alities within the family, neighborhood, or small circle of friends. In 
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comparison, our modern societies function largely by way of abstract 
indirect relations such as communication by telephone, radio, printed 
page, or casual economic transaction. 

The difference between these two types of human associations can 
be made clearer by exaggeration. The following quotation from Karl 
R. Popper’s book, The Open Society and Its Enemies, is apropos: “We 
could conceive of a society in which men practically never meet face 
to face—in which all business is conducted by individuals in isolation 
who communicate by typed letters or by telegrams, and who go about 
in closed motor cars. (Artificial insemination would allow even propa- 
gation without a personal element.) Such a fictitious society might 
be called a ‘completely abstract or depersonalized society.’ Now the 
interesting point is that our modern society resembles in many of its 
aspects such a completely abstract society. Although we do not always 
drive alone in closed motor cars (but meet face to face thousands of 
men walking past us in the street) the upshot is very nearly the same 
as if we did—we do not establish as a rule any personal relation with 
our fellow pedestrians. Similarly, membership in a trade union may 
not mean more than the possession of a membership card and the pay- 
ment of a contribution to an unknown secretary. There are many 
people living in a modern society who have no, or extremely few, 
intimate personal contacts, who live in anonymity and isolation, and 
consequently in unhappiness.” 

This contrast between the concrete and abstract society is our clue 
for the interpretation of religion as a cultural force. In the intimate 
community, human beings first learned the ways of fellowship. Only 
within the matrix of loving personal relations, men like Jesus and 
Buddha and Lao-Tze came to spiritual birth. Here they developed 
the capacity for personal communion, which is, I believe, the main 
psychological source of religion. Here men of genius created the great 
religious symbols and myths of the human race, whereas in our ab- 
stract, sophisticated, kaleidoscopic societies, where even “charity” is 
institutionalized and thereby de-personalized, the geniuses are rela- 
tively untouched and uninspired by the close communion of persons. 
They can perhaps create great art, science, philosophy, and statecraft 
but cannot create great religious symbols. 

A city such as ancient Athens was intermediate between the con- 
crete community and the depersonalized society. Its citizens developed 


2The Open Society and Its Enemies, Princeton University Press, 1950, p. 170. 
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some of the mobility, intellectual detachment, and blase individualistic 
attitudes characteristic of modern urbanites, but without altogether 
losing the closeness and intimacy of the primitive blood-brotherhood. 
Their dramatists, such as Aeschylus and Sophocles, and their philoso- 
phers, such as Socrates and Plato, were still religiously loyal to the 
community—the sacred city-state. In reading philosophical works such 
as the Apology or plays such as Oedipus the King, we feel the conflict 
and tension between the old ideal of clan-fellowship and the new dawn- 
ing ideal of free “emancipated” individuality. The communal religious 
spirit was still creatively at work among the Greeks, but it was not 
so intense as among the less sophisticated people of Judea. In compari- 
son, the mobile, restless, uprooted denizens of our gigantic modern 
cities are much farther removed from the spiritual milieu in which 
the world’s great religions have originated. 

Yet the hunger for communion persists even in the most contactless 
societies. Love is too instinctive ever to be wholly repressed. However 
depersonalized our human relations become, we try to reach across 
the abyss that separates man from man and man from the surrounding 
universe. Here, then, is the secret of religion’s power. The basic impulse 
of the higher religions is to extend the community-mindedness of the 
close, intimate, concrete group to the wider sphere of the immense, im- 
personal abstract society. 

It is no accident, therefore, that religion uses the language of the 
face-to-face community: that it speaks of love, fellowship, brotherhood, 
communion, the fatherhood of God. It is no accident, also, that the 
higher religions seek to project these concepts to their widest possible 
scope. For this is the meaning of the higher religions: to take the love 
that is cultivated in the most intimate circles and to extend it to the 
widest circles that the human imagination can trace. 

Primitive religions similarly have expressed the values of the inti- 
mate tribal community, but they have failed to project these values 
beyond their original parochial limits. Lacking catholicity, they have 
remained local and often temporary. Likewise the more parochial 
religions of civilized peoples, such as Japanese Shintoism, have lacked 
the power to spread. In contrast, the greater contagiousness and via- 
bility of the higher religions are the result of two factors: first, they 
have expressed the primordial values of the intimate community and 
thus have tapped the deepest roots of human feeling; and second, they 
have sought to extend these values to the widest compass and thus 
to universalize them. 
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If religion is rooted in community, this fact must be reflected in its 
fundamental nature, and indeed this is exactly what we find. A religion 
such as Hinayana Buddhism can exist without the worship of God; 
and a profoundly religious man, such as Spinoza, can forego any be- 
lief in the supernatural; but no religion and no religious individual, 
I am inclined to think, can exist without the realization, in some form, 
of the values of community. 

Admittedly, there are many definitions of religion and these vary 
widely. Leo Tolstoy, James Leuba, and others have listed definitions 
by the score. However, most authorities in the field—such as Emile 
Durkheim, R. R. Marrett, Rudolf Otto, and John Macmurray—seem 
to be agreed that the psychological essence of religion is the feeling 
of sacredness, or as some would prefer to say, of holiness. As Principal 
John Oman has declared, “If we are to have one mark of religion, it 
could only be this sacred . . . valuation. . . . Everything that is sacred 
is in the sphere of religion, and everything in the sphere of religion 
is sacred.”® The attitude of sacredness is a complex sentiment—some- 
thing of a blend of wonder, awe, gratitude, and tender admiration. 

In his masterful work, Primitive Religion, Robert H. Lowie main- 
tains that the feeling of sacredness is evoked primarily by abnormal 
stimuli—the mysterious, weird, extraordinary, or supernatural. To a 
philosophic mind, however, even the most common objects can be 
sensed as wonderful and strange. What could be more mysterious, for 
example, than the universe of Hume, in which one incomprehensible 
event follows with incomprehensible regularity after another incom- 
prehensible event! However, one must be something of a mystic or 
a poet to feel, as Walt Whatman did, the sacred and unutterable 
mystery of the most common things, such as leaves of grass. 

While admitting Lowie’s contention that the sense of astonishment 
is at the heart of religion, I believe that more is involved in religious 
experience than blank wonder and awe. There is also the feeling that 
what is deep and mysterious within oneself is akin to what is deep and 
mysterious in the object. “What is that,” St. Augustine asks, “which 
gleams through me and smites my heart without wounding it? I am 
both a-shudder and a-glow. A-shudder, in so far as I am unlike it, 
a-glow in so far as I am like it.”* The unlikeness lends to religious 


8The Natural and the Supernatural, Macmillan, London, 1931, p. 69. 
4Confessions, Book XI, 9. 
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experience its note of dread, but the likeness lends the note of tender 
exaltation. This sense of kinship seems to me not the whole of religion 
but an essential part of it. Toward sacred objects we generally feel 
a fundamental bond of community. . 

The need for communion and self-transcendence springs largely 
from man’s primordial solitariness. In the little span between birth 
and death, each of us experiences the poignant fact of being confined 
within his own skin and limited by his isolated individual selfhood. 
Each of us is curbed and hemmed in by the massive restrictive force 
of human culture, its laws, its taboos, its conventions. Each tends to 
feel small and insignificant and powerless before the vast indifference 
and immensity of nature. Especially in moments of crisis, every man, 
like a shipwrecked Robinson Crusoe, wants to escape from the little 
island of his own selfhood. Religion is the return from solitariness to 
community—it is man’s endeavor, by an inward personal adjustment, 
to make himself at home in the world. By cultivating the religious 
sense of community, he escapes from his loneliness and self-alienation. 

The form of this self-transcendence is not necessarily attachment 
to a human community. In the religion of the Crow Indians, for ex- 
ample, the essential quest is to attain, in solitary vigils, communion 
with a supernatural Guardian Spirit. Likewise the higher religions 
have their recluses, each seeking a lonely understanding with his God. 
Even in the case of the mystic, however, the value of religious with- 
drawal is never to be found in mere isolation but in the spiritual union 
of the self with the non-self: “the flight of the alone to the alone.” 
To this extent all religion is social. 

To say that religion is social is not to deny the value of solitude. 
Withdrawal, such as that of Mohammed into the desert or Jesus into 
the Garden, is characteristic of deeply religious personalities. The most 
intense religious experience requires inward concentration and mental 
detachment. Moreover, the need for privacy as a counterweight to 
the raucous mechanization and crowd pressure of modern life has 
never been greater than at present. If withdrawal is not a mere per- 
version, however, it is eventually followed by a return, with the re- 
cluse’s contribution to society enriched by the clarification of intention 
and the concentration of power achieved in solitude. Individuality and 
sociality in religion are not exclusive and ought reciprocally to enrich 
one another. Religion has long affirmed the paradox that modern 
psychiatry has rediscovered—that one realizes oneself by transcending 
oneself. 
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To sum up, if sacredness is the subjective essence of religion, com- 
munity is its appropriate object and characteristic expression. This 
community may be conceived as human or superhuman, natural or 
supernatural; but even when it is conceived in non-human terms, 
devotion to it is very largely a sublimation of the love and friendship 
experienced in the close, personal, face-to-face community. Hence all 
the great world religions have originated in simple, primary-group 
societies like that of ancient Palestine, where men most naturally learn 
the ways of intimate fellowship. Religion is both individual and social, 
but the individual fulfills his deepest spiritual longings not by parting 
himself off from the surrounding world, but by the attainment of a 
harmony of the self with the Non-Self. 


IV 


When I use the term “community” I have in mind a basic relation- 
ship which all of us have experienced innumerable times. It is a 
simple fact that human beings are interdependent—they are held to- 
gether and unified by the attitude and practice of cooperation, collab- 
oration, reciprocity, and sharing. “Community,” in this sense, refers 
to all the ways and means by which human beings freely recognize 
and realize their personal interdependence. It stands in contrast to the 
type of relation that exists when one person regards another as a mere 
tool; it involves a person-taken-as-person relation among free individ- 
uals, a relation of mutuality. 

Such mutuality is exhibited in any close friendship. Friends do not 
want to be isolated from one another, nor to master or dominate one 
another. If they are real friends, they recognize the right of each to be 
himself and therefore to be different. Indeed, this is the mark of 
friendship, that neither regards the other as a tool, to use, to exploit, 
to over-rule—that each respects and loves the other for what he is, a 
free independent human being. Friendship is a unity in which variety 
is cherished, and hence is the form of spiritual integration which most 
fully protects the freedom of its members. It thus exhibits the free 
mutuality, or unity of individualities, which I call “community.” 

Religion, for the most part, is the consecration, generalization, and 
sublimation of the values of community. If we think of the small, 
intimate community as the microcosm, we can say that religion tends 
to interpret nature or supernature as the macrocosm. The microcosm 
is the community writ small, the macrocosm is the community writ 
large. 
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Similar generalization may occur in philosophy. For example, in 
the idealistic metaphysics of Josiah Royce, the concept of community 
takes on a cosmic sweep. “The history of the universe,” he declares, 
“the whole order of time, is the history and order and the expression 
of this Universal Community.” Likewise Alfred North Whitehead 
has envisaged nature as a hierarchy of societies, the higher embracing 
innumerable lower ones. “The universe,” he explains, “achieves its 
values by reason of its coordination into societies of societies, and into 
societies of societies of societies.”"® Within these societies, moreover, 
“the entities take account of one another. What happens is an emer- 
gence, a fusion of entities, a mutuality. ... A structural togetherness 
is being realized.”” Even the entire universe is conceived as an “inter- 
locked community” of events. 

Nevertheless, the metaphysics of Royce or Whitehead is a philoso- 
phy rather than a religion, because it is primarily intellectual. Some- 
one has said that a sophisticated man’s religion is his philosophy taken 
emotionally and practically. If so, the philosophy must be fundamen- 
tally transformed and take on the character of a sacred vision and way 
of life. Religion and philosophy may spring from the same metaphys- 
ical need—the need for some final adjustment of the Self to the great 
Other—but they differ fundamentally in the way in which this need 
is expressed. 


There have been many religious variants of the idea of community. 
The totemism of primitive religion, for example, springs from the 
deep communal feeling of the tribe. At this level, man is scarcely aware 
of his individuality; he conceives of himself as an indivisible part of 
the cycle of all human and natural forces. Even inorganic objects are 
conceived of as animate and as having intimate affiliations with the 
human community. Primitive tribesmen really believe what St. Francis 
of Assisi taught, that the birds and beasts and fishes are their “little 
brothers.” The tribe, as they conceive it, includes animals as well as 
human beings. There are many other types of primitive religion be- 


5The Problem of Christianity, Macmillan, New York, 1913, II, p. 273. 
6Science and the Modern World, Macmillan, New York, 1925, p. 145. 


7From W. E. Hocking’s summary of a conversation with Whitehead in Arthur 
Schilpp (editor), The Philosophy of Whitehead, Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston, 1941, p. 387. 
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sides totemism, but it is perhaps characteristic of all of them to express, 
in some generalized form, the values of the primitive community. 

In recognizing the communal nature of such religions, we do not 
need to agree with the French anthropologist, Emile Durkhein, who 
maintains that primitive religion is the worship of society, the sib, 
clan, or tribe, in the guise of totemic or other supernatural symbols. 
On the contrary, we should recognize that the concept of community 
is imaginatively projected far beyond the bounds of human society. 
As Gilbert Murray has said, religion is frequently “the groping of a 
lonely-souled gregarious animal to find its herd or its herd leader in 
the great spaces behind the stars.”® 

In the more civilized religions, there have been many variants of 
the idea of community, such as the Confucian doctrine of universal 
kindness, the Buddhist emancipation from selfhood, the Taoist sense 
of cooperation with nature, the Hindu vision of an all-embracing 
spirit, the Hebraic passion for social justice, the Christian fellowship 
of all men in God. 

Among the more universal religious creeds probably the most im- 
portant is mysticism. W. T. Stace, in Religion and the Modern World, 
has maintained that all religion, either implicitly or explicitly, is mys- 
tical. Although this contention may be an exaggeration, mysticism is 
at least a very characteristic and fundamental expression of the religious 
impulse. 

The basic doctrine of the mystic is that reality is an ineffable 
spiritual unity and that outer reality is identical with the essence of 
the human self. This creed is stated with breath-taking eloquence in 
the paradoxical words of Chuang Tze, the ancient Chinese Taoist: 
“The universe and I came into being together; and I, and everything 
therein, are One.”® The mystic believes that it is possible to know this 
unity directly and intuitively and that this knowledge is supremely 
good. 

Some mystics contend that the One is an undifferentiated unity 
and that consequently all discriminations made by the human intellect 
are false. For example, William Wordsworth in an early manuscript 
fragment, described a stage in his mental development in which he 
regarded all forms, images, and ideas as “the very littleness of life” 
and as “relapses from the one interior life that lives in all things.” It 
8The Stoic Philosophy, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1921, p. 42. 
®Robert O. Ballou, The Bible of the World, Viking Press, New York, 1939, p. 508. 
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seemed to him that all our puny conceptual boundaries are man-made 
and that the true reality is a seamless unity: 


In which all beings live with god, themselves 
Are god, Existing in the mighty whole, 

As indistinguishable as the cloudless East 
At noon is from the cloudless west, when all 
The hemisphere is one cerulean blue.’® 


Such mysticism might be called “negative,” because its object, however 
piercing, is empty and undifferentiated. There are a good many ex- 
amples of this type of mysticism in the history of religion. Its votaries 
teach the unreality of material things; they often regard the flesh and 
spirit as at war; they view the ordinary world as a prison or scene of 
exile; and they reject science as a basis of belief. 

There is another type of mysticism that can be called “positive,” 
which is illustrated by a later stage in Wordsworth’s mental develop- 
ment. In his famous Lines composed near Tintern Abbey, he speaks 
of an intense and joyous mood in which “we . . . become a living soul” 
and “see into the life of things.” In this passage describing a trance- 
like state, the one unitary “life” does not exclude “things” in the plural. 
There is no turning away from the copious variety of nature. Because 
of the mystic vision, nature seems more precious rather than less— 
and real at its own level. Consequently, Wordsworth is 


A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth... . 


Whereas negative mysticism apparently sacrifices community to a 
featureless unity, positive mysticism retains the love of individualities 
which is the distinguishing mark of community. It realizes that the 
unity of love is higher than the unity of inclusion. Love enjoys the 
difference between “you” and “me” and hence it is the natural bond 
of community. Consequently, a positive mystic such as William Blake, 
in his religious poem Jerusalem, spontaneously employs the language 
of the intimate community: 


I am not a God afar off, I am a brother and friend: 
Within your bosoms I reside and you reside in me. 


10The Prelude, edited by Ernest De Selincourt, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, pp. 512-513. 
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The unity is very close, but it is a unity of distinct persons. The each 
is not submerged in the all. 

It may be that the difference between positive and negative mys- 
ticism is not so radical as it appears. All mystics emphasize the ineffable 
character of the mystical vision; and perhaps, as W. T. Stace has 
suggested, some mystics speak in negative terms because they feel 
that all positive characterizations are inadequate. Neither the positive 
or negative terms are to be taken literally because the truth of mysti- 
cism, they maintain, is incapable of conceptualization. 

I should be inclined toward such a non-literal interpretation not 
only of mysticism but of almost all religious creeds. The fantasies 
about the gods, about heaven and hell and grace, about Yahweh and 
Gilgamesh and Valhalla, are the poetic expression of the essential 
claim of religion—that community is sacred. If we look at nothing 
but the fantasies, the history of religion is disillusioning. Religion 
ordinarily asserts that her imaginings have objective existence, that 
the god, be it Isis or Apollo or Angra Mainyu, abides in the real 
world. Time and time again men learn that this claim does not corres- 
pond with fact; the human intellect eventually makes a clean sweep 
of all such fictitious objectivities. But religious fantasy is the bridge 
by which human beings, generation after generation, pass to a realiza- 
tion of the sacredness of community. Though the gods eventually 
dissolve like the figments of a dream, the evaluations which they 
symbolize seldom perish. 


VI 


Turning to these evaluations, we discover the fundamental simi- 
larity of the great living religions. Despite their particularistic creeds 
and rituals, they are a good deal alike in their moral injunctions, which 
exalt the widest human community. Precepts such as we associate with 
Christianity or Judaism occur in all the great scriptures. For example, 
among the aphorisms of Confucius we find: “Do not do unto others 
what you do not want others to do unto you.” In the Tao Te King 
of Lao Tze we read, “Return love for great hatred.” In an ancient 
Buddhist gospel we discover, “Cleanse your heart of malice and cherish 
no hatred, not even against your enemies, but embrace all living things 
with kindness.” In a Hindu sacred book we are told, “As one’s life 
is dear to himself, so also are those of all beings.” In a Mohammedan 
text we read, “No one of you is a believer until he loves for his brother 
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what he loves for himself.” The unity of outlook indicated by these 
typical passages is an immensely impressive fact—a refutation of the 
superficial relativism which emphasizes exclusively the differences 
among the peoples of the earth. 

In thus generalizing the moral values of community, religion may 
appear to make an exaggerated or even non-sensical claim. For ex- 
ample, it may appear to be a meaningless paradox to say that even 
a stranger should be treated as a friend. Yet this paradox is at the very 
heart of the moral code of the higher religions. Of course, we cannot 
love strangers with the same personal intimacy that we feel towards 
friends. Love, nevertheless, can be projected beyond the intimate circle; 
it can become a very wide encompassing bond; it can become, in a 
sense, the basis of one’s life and the supreme motivating force of one’s 
being. Love of this sort is what Buddha had in mind when he said: 
“All the means that can be used as helps toward doing right avail 
not the sixteenth part of the emancipation of the heart through love.”* 

I do not deny that there is a darker side to religion. When human 
beings feel lonely and impotent and wretched, they may express their 
hatreds and frustrations in malign myths, such as the doctrine that 
the damned are everlastingly tortured by reason of man’s sin and 
God’s pleasure. A great many critics, from Xenophanes to Bertrand 
Russell and Morris Cohen, have exposed the fanaticism, cruelty, and 
superstition that have poisoned the well-springs of religious thought. 

The effect of religion upon morality, moreover, has often been 
like that of an anodyne. Advancing the doctrine that the universe is 
the handiwork of a perfect and omnipotent God, it has maintained 
that all evil is eternally resolved into harmony. Instead of realizing the 
ideal, it has idealized the real. And even when it has been deeply con- 
cerned with human suffering, it has often been the victim of a serious 
illusion. This has been the notion that we should “save” men by 
spiritual conversion alone. To affirm spiritual ends and to neglect 
material means, to seek to change men’s hearts without changing 
their circumstances, to proclaim “peace and justice” but to disregard 


11The quotations in this paragraph, in the order in which they occur, are from 
Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of Confucius, Modern Library, New York, 1938, 
p. 186; Robert O. Ballou, op. cit., p. 504; Paul Carus, The Gospel of Buddha 
According to Old Records, Open Court, Chicago, 1904, p. 106; Ballou, p. 156; 
ibid., p. 1337. 

12T. W. Rhys David, “Buddhism,” Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Eleventh Edition, 
Cambridge at the University Press, 1910, p. 744. 
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the social causes of war and injustice, to put exclusive emphasis upon 
inner conversion and to discount the obstacles and opportunities of 
the external environment, is the main fallacy of traditional religious 
morality. It will not do to plead that goodness is a state of mind and 
that its physical embodiment is secondary and incidental—this is a 
profound error of principle, a false religious idealism. It neglects the 
constant interplay of mind and nature, spirit and matter, thought and 
things. Its idealism is morally futile or mischievous because it distracts 
men’s attention from the brute material forces which, in the absence 
of scientific understanding and political control, are left to determine 
human destiny. 

Substantial though these evils and illusions may be, they pervert 
and betray religion rather than express its innermost essence. If our 
interpretation is correct, this essence is the sense of sacredness based 
primarily upon the impulse of self-transcendence and communion. It 
is for us to separate the gold from the dross. 


VII 


I shall conclude with a few reflections upon the relation of faith to 
the great crisis of our age. History has now lent to the old, old question, 
“What shall we do to be saved?”, a new terrible urgency. Why has 
this come to pass? The deeper and more ultimate explanation is that 
an atom, elusive though it be, is more easily understood and controlled 
than a mind. In the development of humanity different functions 
reach maturity at different stages: the understanding and control of 
matter, being less complex, has reached maturity before the under- 
standing and control of mind. Physical science, like a hare, has raced 
far ahead, whereas other human functions move tortoise-slow far in 
the rear. Mankind will not be out of danger until art, the impulse to 
appreciate, religion, the impulse to commune, politics, the impulse to 
govern, and humanistic science, the impulse to understand human 
nature, reach a maturity comparable to that of physical science and 
technology. When that time comes, men can safely unlock the ultimate 
energies of the universe. 

But now, in the interval of mortal danger, what can we do? First, 
we must buy time, we must stave off catastrophe. The evil passions 
that incite to war—fear, hatred, intolerance, and lust for power—are 
probably more rampant in the Soviet East than in the West, but they 
exist to a very dangerous degree in both areas. A truly liberal religion 
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can help to alleviate these passions. It can teach human beings to return 
love for hatred. It can awaken in men’s minds the hope of the great 
community. It can penetrate the iron curtains of the human spirit by 
kindness and patient understanding. It can demonstrate, as the 
Quakers have done, that decency knows no boundaries of class or race 
or nation. Thereby it can play an invaluable role in preventing an 
atomic Third World War. 

Second, we must strive to bring the lagging human functions to 
maturity; and religion is one of these functions. Its coming of age 
cannot just be whistled for and produced to meet an emergency. The 
deepest tides of the human spirit flow slowly, and they answer no 
command. We cannot foresee in advance, moreover, the exact form 
that a mature religion will take. It will probably arise, little by little, 
with the creation of a new social order, and differ fundamentally from 
the old orthodoxies. It may find more adequate expression in art and 
literature than in public worship or theological creed. 

Whatever form religion may take, it is unlikely to die out. Its 
value is not like that of a toy, the bauble of humanity’s childhood, to 
be discarded as soon as our critical intellect matures. The religious 
impulse is as enduring as the human spirit itself{—for it expresses the 
deep instinctive need to transcend selfhood and establish sympathetic 
relations to other things and especially to other spirits. All peoples 
and all ages feel this desire, and they cling to religion because it min- 
isters, however crudely, to this impulse. 

In our age of crisis, the need of self-transcedence is greater than 
ever before. The rise of an individualistic, technological, and indus- 
trialized civilization has undermined primary social relationships. The 
intimate unities of medieval life—the communal ties of family, gild, 
manor, neighborhood, and parish—have gradually been displaced by 
huge anonymous organizations and casual, fragmentary, dehumanized 
relationships. When life thus becomes impersonal and mechanically 
rationalized, men tend to lose the emotional basis of religion—the 
feeling of community. An industrialized mass-society, when undirected 
by humane social planning, notoriously tends toward a vulgar com- 
mercialistic materialism, or toward ugly forms of psychic regression, 
such as fascism. The main signs of crisis—ruthless competition, war, 
race hatred, political fanaticism, and tyranny—express the self-assertive 
and sadistic impulses which have now become marked. The very 
freedom that human beings have won at such prodigious cost is being 
threatened or destroyed by intolerance and aggression. 
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The supreme social problem of our age is to reconcile freedom and 
organization. Freedom without organization is a delusion: it spells 
anarchy and material bondage. Organization without freedom is a 
terrible straitjacket. But free organization—the spontaneous and un- 
coerced integration of the members of a society—is precisely what I 
mean by community. The spirit of community, I am convinced, must 
be given a new lease of life if we are happily to resolve the great crisis 
of our age. With patient, undaunted, stubborn persistence, we must 
create a world community to replace the anarchy of absolute nation- 
states, and we must renew the small, intimate, friendly community, 
without which the great community will lack roots and vitality. Step 
by step, we must build a new cooperative social order which will make 
the well-being of each citizen part of the well-being of all. Not only 
religion, but all the basic forms of human culture, must participate 
in this supreme task; but very little can be achieved unless there is 
strong conviction to lend to moral aspiration. 

Even if I were gifted with all the capacities of a great seer, I could 
not in the brief time at my disposal sketch for you the new faith and 
scheme of values which we so urgently require. I can merely indicate 
my strong conviction that we must bring back, into the very heart of 
our culture, the sense of community which our impersonal and over- 
disciplined machine civilization has so largely sacrificed. We must 
disengage this spiritual jewel from the exaggerated and intemperate 
claims of an uncritical supernaturalism. Only thus can the spirit of 
community be made to shine in its true light. 

I do not think it is necessary or desirable to cast wholly aside the 
old religious myths and symbols. We should not overlook the psycho- 
logical fact that the concrete image, as in the story of Job or the vivid 
personality of Christ or Buddha, is more unforgettable and inspiring 
than the mere abstract precept. But the image should be interpreted 
in a new manner, not with the superstitious literalism of the funda- 
mentalist, but with the ever-present realization of its ideal import and 
poetic substance. If we retain the old language, if we speak, for ex- 
ample, of “the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of God,” 
we should construe the ancient symbols in terms consistent with 
modern knowledge. 

Likewise, if we continue to employ the concept of “God,” we should 
interpret it in the light of modern insights. We should have in mind 
a different sort of being than the traditional anthropomorphic divinity; 
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ours must be the kind of God that is empirically discoverable: a finite, 
immanent, evolving, pluralistic God—the society of all the forces, 
human and natural, pushing on toward the good. Recent science and 
philosophy support the view that there is such a nisus, such an anti- 
entropic drive, toward richer quality and more inclusive unity. As we 
now envisage nature, it exhibits a series of levels of increasing com- 
plexity and wider integration: electrons, atoms, molecules, simple 
cells, plants, animals, personalities, and human communities form a 
mounting series. The higher levels tend to succeed the lower in time: 
there has been a progression from the amoeba to Neanderthal man, 
and from the very primitive level of human life to the greatest heroes, 
artists, thinkers, and saints. Each integrative level, moreover, exhibits 
its own emergent qualities and laws, and we must take account of the 
higher categories—the organic, qualitative, teleological, and social— 
in interpreting the more complex levels. There are biologists of repute, 
such as W. C. Allee, and anthropologists of distinction, such as Ashley 
Montagu, who maintain that the most important fact in organic evo- 
lution is cooperation—that without cooperation, without mutual aid, 
it is not possible to live and to advance. Likewise modern psychiatry 
has maintained that love is the key to life’s riddles, and that when love 
is frustrated, the personality becomes disordered, morbid, and hostile. 

These facts and conclusions do not mean that the universe as a 
whole is an organism, or a purposive mind, or is governed by a person, 
or forms a spiritual community. An idealistic interpretation of all 
reality may ultimately turn out to be correct, but upon the basis of our 
present knowledge, it would be very rash to assert it. But even’ if the 
material environment is not itself purposive, it has proved itself fit 
to produce purposive beings and the higher levels of value. Even if 
nature is not alive, it enables the development of fullness of life. Even 
if the universe is not a community, the ideal of fellowship is deeply 
based upon the nature of things. 

I do not know how the universe will appear to a scientist several 
centuries from now. It may be that all our present insights are but 
the pale shadow of the reality yet to be revealed. It may be that exis- 
tence is infinitely richer and finer than we have guessed, and that the 
future will be far more majestic than the past. It may be that all that 
is and has been is but the beginning of the beginning. We move 
through a little circle of light amid a deep night of mystery, and 
though modern science has widened the circle, it has deepened rather 
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than dispelled our wonder and awe. Hope depends upon such realiza- 
tion of the “poetry of life,” its depths, its mystery, its wonderful 
promise. 

As human knowledge unfolds, the idea of community will find 
new unprecedented modes of expression; but it will have a profounder 
hold upon the human heart if men clearly realize that it is a fresh vari- 
ation of man’s ancient and fundamental religious intuition. The essen- 
tial problem is to unite genuine feeling and tradition with modern 
forms of interpretation—to preserve the force of archaic religion while 
eliminating its obscurantism—to link new idioms and insights with 
the ancient poetic symbols of the race. Thus we can renew human 
faith without committing intellectual hari-kiri—we can achieve self- 
transcendence and the values of community while making a creative 
and humane use of the miraculous powers of science and technology. 


University of Washington 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 1 REASURER 


Milton C. Nahm, who had been re-elected Secretary-Treasurer for 
a three-year term under the new constitution, resigned on April 7, 1954 
in view of his plans to spend the coming academic year abroad. The 
Board of Officers unanimously passed a resolution to extend thanks to 
him “for his care and devotion in execution of the duties of the office 
of Secretary-Treasurer, particularly in the successful inauguration of 
the new constitution.” William H. Hay was appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Board of Officers to fill out the term. Since this Board of 
Officers had voted on February 10, 1954 that the new constitution 
should be regarded as having gone into effect on January 1, 1953 in- 
stead of 1954 as had been stated in last year’s Proceedings, the terms of 
both the Chairman and the Secretary of the Board of Officers will 
expire at the end of 1955. 

As Secretary-Treasurer I have become very much aware of a fact 
that many members may not be aware of. This is that the national 
Board of Officers acts only by correspondence and has never met. Con- 
sequently the business meetings of the three divisions and the executive 
committees of the divisions are the only places of open discussion. 
While action may be slow on important issues, it is only through some 
such machinery that important decisions can receive open debate. 

The work of the national Association is at present largely done by 
the Commiitees appointed by the Chairman of the Board of Officers. 
The reports of these follow. 

In 1953 the Board of Officers authorized two new committees. A 
Committee on Bibliography of Philosophy to prepare material for the 
Bibliography of Philosophy (published annually in Paris by J. Vrin 
for the International Institute of Philosophy) was appointed by the 
Chairman and is at work. A Committee on Teacher Training and Re- 
cruitment to cooperate with work of the American Council of Learned 
Societies on that problem is in the process of organization with Pro- 
fessor Frederick P. Harris as Chairman. 
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The Association has not recently organized any meetings for the 
presentation and discussion of papers, nor does its constitution contem- 
plate the holding of any national business meetings. Members who have 
matters which they wish to have considered on a national basis are 
urged to communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, who will bring the 
matter to the attention of the Board of Officers. The Board in some 
cases makes a recommendation and forwards the matter for discussion 
and endorsement or rejection by the business meetings of the divisions. 
In other cases a special committee is set up to deal with the question. 

WitiaM H. Hay 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


(This went into effect on January 1, 1953) 


Article I—-NaMeE 


The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 
Association. 


Article 


1. The membership shall be membership in one or more divisions 
of the Association. 

2. The present divisions are three: Eastern, Western, and Pacific. 
New divisions may be formed on application to the Board of Officers, 
with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive Com- 
mittees of all of the existing divisions. 

3. Each division shall elect its own members and officers and shall 
fix its own dues. 


Article III—Orricers 


1. The governing body of the Association shall be a Board of Offi- 
cers, composed as follows: 

The President of each Division, during his divisional term of office. 

The Secretary of each Division, during his divisional term of office. 

The Chairmen of three standing committees of the Association. 

One member from each Division elected for a three-year term 
(terms staggered). 


A Secretary-Treasurer elected for a three-year term by the Board of 
Officers. 
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The Chairman of the Board shall be elected by the Board from its 
membership for a three-year period. His term of office as Chairman 
shall not be affected by the expiration of his membership (otherwise) 
on the Board. 

2. The Board of Officers shall determine the percentage of the dues 
of each division which is to be collected annually from the divisional 
treasurers by the national secretary-treasurer to defray the expenses of 
the Board of Officers and Standing Committees, and shall apportion, 
collect and disburse the pro rata share of the expense of special joint 
projects by the divisions. 


Article 1V—Stanvinc CoMMITTEEs 

1. International Cultural Co-operation. 

2. Publication. 

3. Information Service—Placement. 

4. Any other committees which may be necessary for special proj- 
ects. (Their chairmen do not belong ex officio to Board of Officers.) 

5. The chairmen of these committees to be elected for five-year 
terms by the Board of Officers. 


Article V—Pus.icaTions 
The Association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication shall 
be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each member. 
The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the several di- 
visions. 
Article VI—AMENDMENTS 
Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 
majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular 
annual meeting. 


REpPorRT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE 
AMERICAN CouNcIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies 
was held in Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 
20-22, 1954. 

The American Philosophical Association was represented at the 
meeting of the Council by Cornelius Krusé, delegate of the Association. 
Milton Nahm was prevented by illness from attending the Conference 
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of Secretaries held annually in conjunction and collaboration with the 
annual Council meeting. 

The most important item to report since the last annual meeting 
is that by action of the Board of Directors at its October meeting 
Mortimer Graves was unanimously elected Executive Director of the 
Council. Mr. Graves has been associated with the Council since 1927, 
and has made important contributions during this period to many 
undertakings of the Council, notably in the field of Chinese and Rus- 
sian studies and in the Council’s attempt to help universities establish 
Chinese and Russian institutes. He also organized, in conjunction with 
Milton Cowan, now head of the division of language studies at Cornell, 
and with other leading linguists in the country, the war-time inter- 
national language program, including what is commonly referred to 
as the “Army method” of teaching foreign languages. In addition he 
organized the post-war Russian translation and reprint program, of 
which the weekly Current Digest of the Soviet Press, now a joint re- 
sponsibility of the Council and the Social Science Research Council, 
is perhaps the most significant publication. Mr. Graves’ thorough 
knowledge of the past work of the Council in its many facets, and his 
imaginative appraisal of the potentialities of such a federated council 
in making the values of the humanities more effective in our national 
and international life, justifies high expectations for the leadership of 
the Council. 

Again as in the previous year, practically the full time of the Coun- 
cil meeting was devoted to a discussion of the function of the humani- 
ties in the next decade. The Conference of Secretaries participated 
fully in these discussions that had proved so stimulating the previous 
year. Two topics were singled out for special consideration by ten 
small working party groups: “New Tasks for the Humanities” and 
“Communication.” At a final session in which the ten rapporteurs 
presented the findings of their respective groups, it was discovered 
that though discussion ranged widely over the fields under considera- 
tion and some differences in approach and emphasis were disclosed, 
there was a very high degree of unity in conclusions reached. The 
ACLS Newsletter, Volume V, Number 1 gives excellent summaries 
of these reports, showing how alert participants were to the new and 
world-wide opportunities and challenges confronting humanities today. 
Much thought was given to the problem of communication among 
humanists themselves and with colleagues in non-humanistic disci- 
plines as well as with the wider public. The great expansion of media 
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of communication received very careful consideration. “Every attempt 
should be made,” it was agreed, “to learn and practise the techniques 
of reaching the non-scholarly audience” with accurate and scholarly 
but also interesting and appealing presentations of the aims, methods, 
and results of the humanistic enterprise. The ACLS participated in 
the Spring Session of the University of the Air of WCFM in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with eight half-hour broadcasts on the theme: “Understand- 
ing of Other Cultures.” 

The present writer is particularly gratified to report that something 
that has been very much his concern over the years has been realized, 
namely, the close collaboration of the secretaries of the constituent 
societies with the Council delegates in these discussions of fundamental 
aims and ways and means of their implementation. The Council has 
always desired intimate contact with the constituent societies and it is 
clear that the secretary, who in most societies is their chief continuing 
officer, is the most important channel for communication between the 
Council and its constituent societies. It is especially important in these 
days of much misinformed and, therefore, irresponsible attacks upon 
foundations and learned societies that the communication between the 
Council and its member societies be made more and more intimate. 

Members may have read in the press the excellent statement of 
aims, procedures and achievements made on behalf of the Council 
by Dr. Cornelis de Kiewiet, chairman of the Council, and Mortimer 
Graves, executive director, in reply to irresponsible charges against 
foundations and learned societies presented before the so-called Reece 
Committee of the House of Representatives’ Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Tax-Exempt Foundations. It will be remembered that after 
eleven adverse witnesses and only one favorable witness, Pendleton 
Herring of the Social Science Research Council, had been heard, 
public sessions were abruptly terminated without giving foundations 
and other learned societies any other opportunity of presenting a re- 
buttal except the filing of sworn statements with the investigating com- 
mittee. Dr. de Kiewiet in his statement declared: “To lay broad and 
loose charges against education can itself become a form of subversion 
against which it is the duty of intellectual leaders to speak forcibly and 
emphatically.” At this writing the Carnegie and Ford Foundations 
have also made public their statements in rebuttal of incredibly ir- 
responsible charges. Copies of this statement may be obtained by 
writing to the American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Far Eastern Association, organized at first in 1941 for the 
purpose of publishing the Far Eastern Quarterly, but which by 1948 
had become a learned society in the full sense of this term, with a total 
membership of 772, was admitted to membership in the Council, bring- 
ing the present number of constituent societies of the Council to 
twenty-five. 

The following nominees for offices of the Council were elected for 
the year 1955: 


Chairman—Cornelis de Kiewiet (University of Rochester) 
Vice-Chairman—Theodore C. Blegen (University of Minnesota) 
Secretary—William R. Parker (New York University) 
Treasurer—Sidney Painter (Johns Hopkins University) 


The next meeting of the Council will be held in Washinggton, 
D.C., January 19-20, 1955. 
Corne.ius Krusé 
July, 1954 


Reports OF CoMMITTEES 


Carus Lecture Committee 


Under the chairmanship of Professor Arthur Murphy, the Commit- 
tee in 1952 negotiated a new agreement with the Carus family assuring 
four new series of Lectures with publication by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. Professor Jacob Loewenberg was selected to give the 
ninth series of Lectures. These are being presented at the meetings of 
the Eastern Division at the University of Rochester during this month. 
Professor Loewenberg has chosen as his general title: Reason and 
Reality: An Examination of the Philosophic Enterprise, and as titles 
of the three individual lectures being given at the meetings: Anom- 
alies of Doubt, Faith in Reason, and Primacy and Priority. 

Professor Murphy resigned from the Committee at the beginning 
of the year (1953), the undersigned was appointed chairman, and the 
following continued as Committee members: George Boas, C. J. Du- 
casse, Morris 'T. Keeton, Charles Morris, and Everett Nelson. The 
Committee immediately requested that the National Board proceed 
with the selection of a member to replace Professor Murphy. It sug- 
gested that this member be selected from the Pacific Division. Plans 
for staggering the terms of the Committee members, and for giving 
the Committee the status of a Standing Committee of the Association, 
were also discussed with officers of the National Board. 
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Professor E. B. McGilvary died on September 11, and the manu- 
script of his Carus Lectures was left with Professor A. G. Ramsperger, 
University of Wisconsin, who will serve as editor. Publication of the 
volume is expected as soon as arrangements with the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company are completed. Meanwhile, publication of a new 
edition of the first volume of the Carus Series, John Dewey’s Experi- 
ence and Nature, with an introduction written for the new edition by 
Irwin Edman, is planned for early in 1954, and a general effort will 
be made by the sponsors and publishers to keep all volumes of the 
Carus Series in print, so that they will be available at all times to inter- 
ested persons at the Open Court Publishing Company, La Salle, IIli- 
nois. 

The immediate business before the Committee at this time is the 
nomination of the tenth Carus Lecturer. The Committee hopes to 
make this nomination before the summer of next year. 


D. W. GorTsHALK 
Chairman 


December 29, 1953 


Committee on Information Service 


In terms of appointments effected through Committee nominations, 
the Committee can report the second best results it has achieved in re- 
cent years, having placed seventeen of its nominees. This is three less 
than last year. We are still feeling the effects of the retrenchment pro- 
grams initiated the past few years at many colleges and universities 
throughout the country, but the Committee was consulted about three 
more positions this year than last year. Unfortunately, due to last min- 
ute budget cuts or other factors, eight of the positions concerning which 
we were notified were not filled by any appointment. The number 
of registrants continues to increase, with 46 more being listed with us 
this year than last year. 


Positions consulted about .......................... 42 
Appointments resulting from Committee nominations 17 


Each year the Committee sends to some 750 or 800 colleges and 
universities an announcement of the availability of the information 
service. The Committee depends in good part for its success, however, 
upon the cooperation of the members of the Association in notifying 
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us of positions and in having the new Ph.D.’s or prospective Ph.D.’s 
register with us; and we are grateful for the fine cooperation we have 
had. The placements we have helped to effect range from very small 
schools where the president is the one who seeks a new philosophy 
teacher to some of the leading departments of philosophy in the coun- 
try. We are convinced that we have the best file of available philosoph- 
ical talent to be found anywhere, and we hope that the Association 
members will never miss an opportunity to mention the Committee 
to any institutions that may be looking for philosophers. 

The members of the Committee—Elmo A. Robinson, Howard J. B. 
Ziegler, and Lewis E. Hahn—welcome your suggestions as to how we 
may make the Committee function more effectively. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Receipts 
$ 97.69 
Eastern Division for 1953 ................. 180.00 
Western Division for 1953 ................ 90.00 
Pacific Division for 1952 .................. 30.00 
$ 397.69 
Expenditures 
Secretarial Assistance .................... $ 93.75 
Stationery, Printing, Supplies ............. 106.46 
$ 329.21 


The expenses of the Committee in past years have been borne by 
the three divisions, the proportion charged to each division being 
roughly determined by its share of the total membership. On this basis 
the ratio has been Eastern 60 per cent, Western 30 per cent, and Pacific 
10 per cent; and the Committee accordingly requested for 1953 from 
the Eastern Division $180, from the Western Division $90, and from 
the Pacific Division $30. The Committee recommends a like appropri- 
ation for 1954. 

Lewis E. Hann, Chairman 
December 31, 1953 
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Committee on International Cooperation 


While the Fourth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy which 
was to have been held in Havana, Cuba, in January, 1953, was indefi- 
nitely postponed, a philosophers’ conference, called by the Cuban gov- 
ernment in celebration of the centennial of José Marti, was held in 
Cuba in January, and was attended by Edgar H. Henderson of Florida 
State University. 

Reports have appeared elsewhere on the XI International Congress 
of Philosophy held in Brussels on 20-26 of August. Patrick Romanell 
represented the Association as a delegate to the Bologna National Con- 
gress of Philosophy in March and reports great eagerness on the part 
of our Italian colleagues to enter into closer relationship with mem- 
bers of our association, especially through interchange of persons and 
of articles appearing in the respective philosophical journals of our 
two countries. 

Herbert Schneider’s appointment as the head of the Division of 
Philosophy and the Humanities in Unesco has, as was anticipated, 
done much to bring about a closer contact with philosophers abroad. 
His advice has been very helpful to the National Board of Officers of 
the Association in their establishing a National Center for Bibliog- 
raphy in Philosophy which will gather and transmit to the Institut 
International de Philosophie bibliographical items for inclusion in the 
new international Bulletin of Bibliography. 

Perhaps it is appropriate that mention here should be made of a 
number of foreign periodicals that seek support from subscribers and 
contributors of articles. The chairman has received letters transmitting 
such requests from Professor Alexandre Koyré and Professor José 
Louis Romero. Professor Koyré announces on behalf of the Interna- 
tional Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies the appearance 
of a new international journal, called appropriately Diogenes, pub- 
lished in five Western European languages. Cooperation and collabo- 
ration is requested. Manuscripts are solicited, and—mirabile dictu for 
our profession—average fees of $150.00 an article (not to exceed 25 
typed pages) are indicated. 

Professor José Luis Romero, in collaboration with his distinguished 
brother Francisco Romero and others, is launching the new review 
Imago Mundi, which like most Latin American journals combines 
philosophy with history and art and other humanistic subjects. Sub- 
scriptions as well as articles are solicited. 
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The Committee announces with great pleasure that one of its mem- 
bers, Professor Richard McKeon, was elected president of the Institut 
International de Philosophie at its meeting held in Brussels on August 
29. 

The Brazilian Government has invited the undersigned to partici- 
pate in the International Congress of Philosophy which will be held 
from 9-15 August in Sao Paulo in commemoration of the Fourth Cen- 
tenary of the Founding of Sao Paulo. At this time further steps will 
be taken finally to draw up a constitution for the Inter-American So- 
ciety of Philosophy, the establishment of which had been voted in 
principle at the Inter-American Congress of Philosophy held at Co- 
lumbia University in December 1947. Miguel Reale of Sao Paulo, presi- 
dent of the Sado Paulo Congress, Garcia Maynez of Mexico, Humberto 
Pifiera Llera, president of the Cuban Philosophical Society, and the 
undersigned were asked at the Havana Congress to prepare a suitable 
document which will be presented for ratification to all prospective 
constituent societies. Interest in inter-American conferences and con- 
gresses has greatly increased in the last five or ten years. It is hoped 
that the establishment of an Inter-American Federation of Philosoph- 
ical Societies will deepen the interest and make collaboration even more 
fruitful. 

Cornetius Krust 
July 1954 


Publication Committee 


The undersigned was appointed Chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee in June of this year. He has very little to report. 

Membership: The Committee is at present composed of Professor 
Alburey Castell, University of Oregon; Professor Charles A. Baylis, 
Duke University; Professor Virgil C. Aldrich, Kenyon College; Pro- 
fessor Emerson Buchanan, Columbia University; Dean Marten ten 
Hoor, University of Alabama, Chairman. Professor Castell’s term of 
office expires on December 31st and the President of the Board of Off- 
cers of the Association has been requested to make an appointment to 
fill this vacancy. 

This committee has responsibility for the administration of two 
funds. The first is the so-called “Carnegie” Fund, the purpose of which 
is the support of the publication of the History of Science Series, of 
which Professor Gregory D. Walcott is the editor. A report on this 
project by Professor Walcott follows: 
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“During the past year an offset edition of the Source Book in 
Astronomy was made in accordance with the plan outlined in the 
Report for 1952. Professor McKeon has reported progress on the man- 
uscript for a Source Book in Medieval Science. Each of the men 
secured for sections in the Source Book in Twentieth Century Science, 
1900-1950, has reported varying degrees of activity in his special field 
for this work. A man for the Source Book in Botany is in sight but 
his final decision has not yet been made. The most significant item 
for the year is the need for a change of publishers. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company took the project on a commercial basis, but the in- 
creased cost of publishing in the last few years has made the burden 
too great. The interest which this company took in publishing this 
series, their wise handling of each volume, and their contacts with all 
important centers in the world have been responsible in no small degree 
for the success of the venture, together, of course, with the value of the 
series itself. We may not underestimate the contribution of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company in this undertaking. For several months 
negotiations have been under way to transfer this entire project to a 
strong university press. Expectations were that this transfer would be 
completed by the present date, but a little more time will be necessary. 
The outcome will be presented in the Annual Report next year.” 

The second fund for the administration of which this committee 
is responsible is the Special Revolving Fund, established some four 
years ago. This fund is supported by private contributions and by ap- 
propriations from the three Divisions of the Association. The fund is 
replenished in part by royalties from books which are subsidized by 
grants from the committee. These royalties have been, and will no 
doubt always be, small and are quite insufficient to sustain the activities 
of the committee. This is another way of saying that the committee 
hopes for a continuation of appropriations from the Divisions. 

The Committee is now receiving some royalties from Professor 
W. Donald Oliver’s book, Theory of Order, which was supported by 
a grant of $500.00. Professor Philip Merlan’s book, From the Academy 
to Neo-Platonism, which was subsidized to the amount of $400.00, is 
expected to appear shortly. No subsidies have been granted during the 
period covered by this report. 

The balance in the Special Revolving Fund at this time is $1,419.80. 
This balance includes the sum of $500.00 from an anonymous donor 
which, in accordance with the wish of the donor, was set up as an en- 
dowment. 
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There has been some discussion, by correspondence with the Chair- 
man, concerning the proposed establishment in the United States by 
the Institut International de Philosophie and the American Philosoph- 
ical Association of a permanent Editorial Office for the Bibliography of 
Philosophy. In view of the fact that the Publication Committee has in 
the past been associated to some extent with bibliography projects, the 
Chairman ventures to recommend that, upon the establishment of this 
office, the Publication Committee be relieved of any further adminis- 
trative or editorial responsibility in this area. Should the Association 
desire, the Committee can be instructed to serve in a consultative 
capacity. 

MarTEN TEN Hoor, Chairman 
December 1953 


Aupir Report 


Dr. Milton C. Nahm, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Philosophical Association 


Dear Dr. Nahm: 


I have inspected your statements, known as Exhibit A and Exhibit 
B: 


Exhibit A—Summary of cash receipts and disbursements for the 
period ended December 15, 1953. 


Exhibit B—Reconciliation of fund balances to securities and cash 
in bank as at December 15, 1953. 


I have also seen the U.S. Treasury Bonds—Series G—in the amount 
of $7800.00 and in the name of your Association which are being kept 
' in your safe deposit box at the Bryn Mawr National Bank, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna. 


It is my opinion that these statements fairly represent the results of 
activity for the period ending December 15, 1953. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) R. G. BUCKLEY 


R. G. Buckley 
Accountant and Comptroller 
of Bryn Mawr College 
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Exhibit A 


The American Philosophical Association 
Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Period Ended December 15, 1953 


Revolving 
General Fund for Rockefeller 
Treasury Publication Fund 


Fund Balances, Dec. 15, 1952 $ 2,391.20 $12,494.30 $ 2,336.56* 


Cash Receipts: 
Dues and Pro-rata Cost of Pro- 
ceedings: 
Pacific Division, Dues 1952-1953 142.00 
Pacific Division, Proceedings, 1953 106.40 


Eastern Division, 1953 1,003.15 
Western Division, 1953 554.70 (adjusted for rebate) 
Sale of Proceedings 178.46 


Divisional Dues, International 
Federation of Philosophy: 


Western Division 43.10 

Eastern Division 77.80 
Interest on Government Bonds 195.00 
Royalties, McGraw-Hill 467.46 
Royalties, Antioch Press 145.96 
Gift, (anonymous) 500.00 
Contribution, Eastern Division 250.00 


Caso Receipts 2,105.61 $ 1,558.42 0000 


$ 4,496.81 $14,052.72 


Cash Disbursements: 


Cost of Proceedings $ 1,240.92 
Secretarial Assistance 9.00 
Audit Expense 17.50 
Postage 51.01 
Stationery, telephone, printing 49.78 


* Returned to Rockefeller Foundation 
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ACLS (Dues, 1952) 45.00 


International Federation of Philoso- 
phy (Dues) 140.90 
Transfer of Records from Antioch 
College 35.77 
File for records 29.26 
Publication Committee, expenses $ 8.22 
(Fund returned to Rockefeller 
Foundation) $ 2,336.56 


TotaL DispursEMENTs $ 1,619.14 $ 8.22 $ 2,336.56 


Grand Total, exclusive of 
Rockefeller Fund $ 1,627.36 


Exhibit B 


Reconciliation of Fund Balances 
to Securities and Cash in Bank as at 
December 15th, 1953 


Summary of Fund Balances: 


General Treasury ($4496.81 less $1619.14) $ 2,877.67 
Revolving Fund for Publication ($14052.72 less $8.22) 14,044.50 
Rockefeller Fund (returned to Foundation) 00,000.00 

Torat Aut Funps 16,922.17 


Summary of Securities and Cash in Banks: 
U.S. Treasury Bonds, Series G (in safe deposit vault at 


Bryn Mawr National Bank) $ 7,800.00 

Bryn Mawr National Bank, Bryn Mawr, Pa.: 
Checking account 5,949.05 
Savings account 3,173.12 
Torat Att Assets $ 16,922.17 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


President: Ernest Nagel 

Vice-President: Charles A. Baylis 

Secretary-Treasurer: Lucius Garvin 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Glenn R. Morrow ex officio 
for one year, Marvin Farber (1954), Leroy E. Loemker (1954), Roderick 
M. Chisholm (1955), Milton C. Nahm (1955), Everett W. Hall (1956), 
Carl G. Hempel (1956). 


The fiftieth meeting of the Eastern Division was held at the University of 
Rochester, December 28, 29, 30, 1953. The following program was presented: 


Plenary Session 
Ninth Series of the Carus Lectures (Chairman, Glenn R. Morrow) 
Lecture I: “Anomalies of Doubt,” by J. Lowenberg. 


Plenary Session 
The History of Philosophy (Chairman, Leroy E. Loemker) 
Gail Kennedy: “Science and the Transformation of Common Sense: The 
Basic Problem of Dewey’s Philosophy.” 
Alice Ambrose: “Wittgenstein on Some Problems in Foundations of Mathe- 
matics.” 
Donald C. Williams: “Of Essence and Existence and Santayana.” 


Symposium 
Ethical Reasoning (Chairman, Lucius Garvin) 
Papers by Abraham Edel and Douglas P. Dryer. Comments by Philip Blair 
Rice and John Ladd. 


Joint Symposium with the Association for Symbolic Logic 
On the Ontological Significance of the Léwenheim-Skolem Theorem. (Chairman 
Max Black) 
Papers by George D. W. Berry and John R. Myhill. Comments by Hao 
Wang and Robert McNaughton. 


Plenary Session 
Second Carus Lecture (Chairman, Everett J. Nelson) 
“Faith in Reason,” by J. Loewenberg. 


Presidential Address 
The Demiurge in Politics: The Timaeus and the Laws....... Glenn R. Morrow 
Symposium 
Are Religious Dogmas Cognitive and Meaningful? (Chairman, Marvin Farber) 
Papers by Raphael Demos and C. J. Ducasse. Comments by V. C. Aldrich. 
Symposium 
Justification in Science (Chairman, Roderick M. Chisholm) 
Papers by Frederick B. Fitch and Arthur W. Burks. Comments by William 
Craig and Frederick L. Will. 
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Symposium 
The Ethics of Academic Freedom (Chairman, Glenn R. Morrow) 
Papers by George Boas and Sidney Hook. 


Plenary Session 
Third Carus Lecture (Chairman, Milton C. Nahm) 
“Primacy and Priority,” by J. Lowenberg. 


Group Meetings 
The Peirce Society 
Peirce’s Conception of Architectonic and Related Views.............. 


Signs of Possibility in Peirce’s Philosophy...................... Irwin Lieb 
Comments Introducing a Discussion of Peirce’s Semiotic 

The Pre-Socratic Society 

Anaximander and the Problem of the Earth’s Support....... John Robinson 
The Personalistic Discussion Group 

The Ego-centric Prerogative—A Plea for Idealistics....... D. Luther Evans 
Discussion Group on Creative Ethics 

The Creation of Scientific Ethics....................4. Robert S. Hartman 


The annual Business Meeting was held at 5:00 p.m., December 28th, Presi- 
dent Morrow presiding. 

The minutes of the forty-ninth annual meeting were approved as printed. 

The following report of the Treasurer was read and approved: 


FrinanciaL STATEMENT: December 19, 1952 to December 18, 1953 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, December 19, 1952: 
Book Value of Government Bonds................ $1,000.00 
Interest on Government Bonds....................+-- 25.00 
$5,566.71 
Expenditures: 
635.16 
International Federation of Philosophy................ 77.80 
Committee on Information Service.................... 180.00 
Expenses of Officers and Committees.................. 391.97 
Expenses, forty-ninth meeting in New York........... 179.04 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Binding 300 copies of Science, Language, and 


$2,670.63 


Lucius Garvin, Treasurer 


The Auditing Committee certifies that the Treasurer’s Report has been 
examined and found correct. 
GrorceE Boas 
Victor Lowe 


The following Memorial Minutes were read, and by rising vote were 
adopted and ordered printed in the Proceedings: 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman’s death on February 25, 1953, deprived the 
American Philosophical Association of one of its most distinguished members 
and workers for world wide philosophic interchange and understanding, and 
Boston University of a great teacher and man. 

Edgar Brightman was born of New England parentage on September 20, 
1884, in Holbrook, Massachusetts. He received his bachelor’s degree from Brown 
University in 1906 where he began his teaching career as an assistant in philos- 
ophy and Greek during the two succeeding years while completing his Master 
of Arts degree. In 1908 he began his graduate work in Boston University under 
the direction of Borden Parker Bowne who, according to Brightman, combined 
the most cogent aspects of Royce and James with a critical evaluation of each. 
Brightman received his S.T.B. in 1910 and in further preparation for his doc- 
torate studied at the Universities of Berlin and Marburg in 1911. While in 
Germany his studies were guided by such men as Munsterberg, Riehl, Lasson, 
Harnack, Natorp, and Wilhelm Herrmann. He returned to the United States 
and received his Ph.D. from Boston University in 1912. From 1912 to 1915 he 
taught at Nebraska Wesleyan. In 1915 he accepted an associate professorship at 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, Connecticut. In 1919 he returned to Boston 
University as professor of philosophy in the Graduate School. With the estab- 
lishment of the chair in 1925, he became Borden Parker Bowne Professor of 
Philosophy, the position he occupied until his death. He was also chairman of 
the Board of the Graduate School from 1933 to 1952. 

In a period in which persons and values practically and theoretically have 
tended to be neglected or their importance denied at least in some quarters, 
Edgar Brightman has been their constant and vigorous defender. In his thought 
he was heir to the idealistic tradition extending from Plato to Lotze and Bowne, 
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but he was never simply the perpetuator of a tradition. Rather he was con- 
stantly and creatively rethinking, extending and developing his own Personalistic 
Idealism in the light of new evidence, further experience and appreciative and 
critical evaluation of other positions. His solution of the problem of evil in 
terms of a finite God which accords both with our experience of the reality of 
evil and our recognition of the value structure in experience is a case in point. 
When his last illness arrived he was still working on a systematic exposition of 
his Metaphysics. 

In an age of empiricism, Brightman’s demand was that we be truly em- 
pirical, that is, that every area of experience including moral experience, re- 
ligious experience, and aesthetic experience as well as sensory experience be 
taken into account in the search for truth, and that we not forget that every 
experience involves a creative, active, unified self. At the same time he was 
equally insistent that all experience in its evaluation and interpretation be 
submitted to the most rigorous analysis and criticism of reason, and that all 
conclusions be held subject to revision in the light of new evidence. This is 
the “rational radical empiricism” he urged in his presidential address to the 
American Philosophical Association in 1936. This was the guiding principle by 
which he thought, taught, and lived. 

In the light of his emphasis upon inclusiveness and the sharing of philos- 
ophic experience, it is not surprising that Edgar Brightman throughout his 
career was instrumental in widening lines of philosophic communication. He 
contributed to, and edited, The Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of Philosophy held at Harvard in 1926, contributed to the Seventh, and was 
scheduled to contribute to the Tenth when ill health intervened. He carried 
on an active correspondence with Latin-American philosophers and was a 
member of the organizing committee of the Inter-American Congress of Philos- 
ophy held at Columbia in 1947. In the period preceding and during the war 
years he was chairman of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association’s committee for aid to refugee scholars. When he died he was a 
member of the American Philosophical Association’s Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, and of the Institut International de Philosophie, and the Inter- 
national Association for Creative Human Culture with its headquarters in Paris. 
With his former students, spread throughout the world, he enjoyed an active 
and enriching correspondence. 

Edgar Brightman was equally concerned with keeping open lines of com- 
munication between disciplines. In the light of his firm belief in the relevance 
of philosophic considerations to all areas of experience and the importance of 
considering all such areas in philosophic generalization, he not only did some 
of his most important writing in the field of philosophy of religion but also 
maintained active membership in the American Theological Society of which 
he was president in 1933-1934, and the National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors of which he was president from 1941 to 1943. He took an active part in 
the conferences on Science, Philosophy, and Religion. He was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a member of its board for a 
number of years. 

Edgar Brightman’s sixteen books, over two hundred articles and three 
hundred reviews serve as testimony to the vital character of his thought. The 
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effects of his work in professional societies and in the cause of international 
philosophic understanding live after him. But for those of us who had the 
privilege of studying under his guidance, it is Edgar Brightman the teacher and 
man living his philosophy who can never be forgotten. 


Peter A. Bertocci 

John H. Lavely 

Richard M. Millard 
December 1953 


FELIX S. COHEN 


The death of Felix $. Cohen on October 19, 1953 closed a life of passionate 
devotion to a nobly conceived task of bringing philosophical analysis to bear 
on social practice. Felix Cohen chose the law for his vocation; but he made 
this vocation a vehicle for demonstrating the significance of the professional 
pursuit of wisdom for problems that are not simply the problems of professional 
philosophers. In his death the Assocition has lost an outstanding contributor 
to ethical and legal philosophy. It has lost a member who embodied in a 
singular degree the ancient Platonic ideal of the philosopher who is dedicated 
to the rigorous analysis of intellectual and moral commitments, but whose 
dedication is in the ultimate service of a clarified vision of concrete issues 
facing men. 

Felix Cohen was born on July 3, 1907. He was a graduate of the City 
College of New York, received his Ph.D. degree from Harvard in 1929, and 
was granted the degree of LL.B. by Columbia University two years later. From 
1933 until his resignation in 1948, he was a Solicitor in the U.S. Department 
of the Interior; and during 1939-40 he was chief of the Indian Law Survey for 
the U.S. Department of Justice. Throughout the period of his government 
service as well as subsequently, he was a rare friend of the American Indians 
and other minority groups. He was at one time a lecturer on the philosophy 
of law at the New School for Social Research in New York; and in recent years 
he taught that subject as visiting professor at the City College in New York 
and at the Yale Law School. His publications include the brilliantly reasoned 
Ethical Systems and Legal Ideas, and the pioneering and invaluable Handbook 
of Federal Indian Law. 

Philosophy for Felix Cohen was not a fixed creed, but a quality of life and 
a persistent search for understanding. In that search, however, two major themes 
occupied him especially: they overflowed into his technical legal publications, 
and controlled his professional legal activities. One of them is the thesis, which 
he supported with consummate logical skill and distinguished factual learning, 
that ethical issues are tacitly involved in all deliberate human behavior, in all 
institutional arrangements of society, and in all phases of the law. He sought 
to make plain that it is the acceptance—frequently without explicit recog- 
nition—of some system of social ethics, some conception of the good life, which 
underlies every social act, and which, in legal matters, gives significance “to 
every citation of precedent, to every statement of facts, to every assertion of 
causal efficacy.” In seeking to make us aware of the patterns of value that control 
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our practical judgments, he was seeking not the substitution of some privileged 
pattern for those we actually hold. His aim was to open our minds to alternative 
possibilities, and thereby to make our judgments less provincial and more re- 
sponsible. His hope was not that mankind would adopt wholesale some over-all 
plan as a remedy for existing ills and injustices, for his was too judicious a mind 
to accept wholesale solutions for anything; the hope he entertained was that by 
becoming overtly aware of the controlling principles and the consequences of 
our choices, the habits and technologies which dominate our lives would not 
remain permanently divorced from an evaluation of their import for human 
welfare. To make us conscious of these things, was part of his conception of 
the mission of philosophy. 

The second theme which occupied Felix Cohen is the limited compre- 
hensiveness of any given perspective upon things, and the consequent importance 
of developing general methods for identifying and supplementing the partial 
truths which any one outlook is able to encompass. There hovered before his 
mind a grand and intriguing conception of a generalized theory of invariants— 
analogous in some respects to the basic technique so successfully exploited in 
the physical theory of relativity—which would permit us to translate into 
different conceptual framework what is common to all of them, enable us to 
isolate what is merely the product of special modes of formulation and special 
circumstances, and thereby allow us both to understand the invariable content 
of human needs and aspirations as well as to identify and resolve in a rational 
manner the genuine differences between men. Felix Cohen pursued this idea 
not in the spirit of a sentimental and soft-headed eclecticism, which would 
reconcile what is irreconcilable. He was absorbed by the idea because of his 
recognition that a given system of factual relations can receive a great variety 
of expressions. It is the rich diversity of human potentialities that was con- 
stantly in the forefront of his thought, and he had a tender regard for the 
alternative possibilities through which human aspirations may be realized. In 
this respect alone—in calling attention to these possibilities and in pleading the 
office of reason for deciding between them—he was a distinguished exponent 
of a liberal way of life. Ernest NaGEL 


JAMES HENRY DUNHAM 


James Henry Dunham, Dean Emeritus of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences of Temple University, died at his home in Philadelphia on October 20 
last, at the age of 83. 

He was graduated from Princeton University in 1891, and from the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1895. The following year he studied theology under 
Harnack at the University of Berlin. Ordained to the ministry, he was pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Mount Holly, New Jersey, for sixteen years. 
His growing interest in philosophy, however, led him to take the doctorate at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1913, with a dissertation later published as 
Freedom and Purpose: A Study of the Psychology of Spinoza. He was made 
Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the College at Temple University in 1915, 
and continued in these capacities until his retirement in 1942. Under his Dean- 
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ship, in 1924, the College became fully accredited as an institution of higher 
learning. 

He was the author of three books: John Fourteen (1917), a volume of 
sermons based upon that chapter of the Fourth Gospel; Principles of Ethics 
(1929), a general textbook in the field; and The Religion of Philosophers (1948), 
a work which issued from one of his advanced courses. 

Although he described himself, too modestly, as being a teacher of philos- 
ophy rather than a philosopher, he in fact developed and defended a systematic 
theory which owed its basic concepts to Russell, Broad, and Alexander. To the 
philosophical tradition and the whole life of ideas he surrendered himself with 
a joy at once disciplined and unbounded. Yet in him this zest for speculation 
was joined with great administrative skill. He was, in the Aristotelian mode, 
a man of practical wisdom. Austere in his devotion to principle and affectionate 
towards his fellow men, he lived as if righteousness and beauty were always 
met together. Barrows DuNHAM 


December 18, 1953 


WALTER FALES 


In the death of Walter Fales (Feilchenfeld until 1940) Lincoln University 
lost a beloved and impressive teacher of philosophy; American colleagues lost 
an acute and sensitive mind in the discussion of philosophical problems; and the 
Western world, and very especially Germany and Switzerland, lost the ablest 
living editor and scholar of the works of Pestalozzi. 

Walter Fales was born in Berlin in 1896. After taking his doctorate in Berlin 
in 1922 with a dissertation on the influence of Jacob Boehme on Novalis, he was 
persuaded by Eduard Spranger and others to assume the editorship of a pro- 
jected definitive edition of Pestalozzi’s works. This with his philosophy teaching 
in a Berlin Gymnasium and then a Berlin Teachers College was to occupy the 
next sixteen years of his life. The assembling of manuscripts that in more than 
a century’s interval had been scattered over much of Europe, and the drawing 
into a meaningful whole of the epoch-making thought of this matchless European 
educator was a task which required the highest gifts of organization, scholarship 
and mental acumen and both Eduard Spranger and the Swiss Pestalozzi author- 
ity Dr. Dejung have paid the most moving tributes to all that Walter Fales 
accomplished. They have credited to his genius and devotion the principal work 
in this edition which is only now being completed. Writing to Eduard Spranger 
two months before his death and knowing he was stricken with an incurable 
cancer, his only concern was for the finishing of this edition. 

Because he was a Jew, this editorial work was carried on in Germany after 
1933 with ever increasing difficulties that finally led to his exile in 1939 and after 
a year in Switzerland to his having to build a new life for himself and his wife 
in the United States. During these productive years in Germany, in addition to 
two books, he published in all some forty articles. 

In the United States, in 1940, he found his first roots in a refugee scholars” 
workshop at Haverford, Pennsylvania. It was run by the Quakers and he later 
joined the Society of Friends writing to Eduard Spranger, “Im Quakertum habe 
ich die reinsten Vorbilder gefunden und gelernt was es heisst, ausserzeitlich zu 
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leben.” He stayed on at Haverford College for four years as an archivist for the 
American Friends Service Committee collection that is assembled there, taking 
leave one year to be an Honorary Fellow in philosophy at Yale. His work on this 
collection did much to turn a stored collection of material into a well organized, 
living archive. Now, feeling himself more at home in America, he published 
his first book Wisdom and Responsibility (Princeton University Press, 1946), 
became a naturalized citizen, and in the same year accepted a call to a professor- 
ship in philosophy at Lincoln University in Oxford, Pennsylvania. There he and 
his wife and their two small children lived until his death in 1953. 

In the United States, he continued his concern for the Pestalozzi edition, 
and gave himself to the American philosophical scene with characteristic abandon, 
taking a most active part in the Fullerton Club where he served as President 
(1948-9) and in the American Philosophical Association. Apart from the book 
mentioned above, a few of his American publications in the form of learned 
articles will show something of his versatility as a thinker: The Phenomenology 
of Questions (1943); New Light on Pestalozzi (1946); Historical Facts (1951); 
Two Modes of Religious Experience (1951); The Objectivity and Relevancy of 
Our Search for Truth (1952); Cause and Effect (1953). 

All who knew Walter Fales in his American years found in him a shy reti- 
cent warmth, a winsomeness, a scrupulous integrity of thought and word, and 
a sense of expectancy of high performances both for himself and for others that 
made him a teacher and a colleague who lifted the level of any company he 
touched. Caught in the storm of our time and driven out of the security of a 
world where he had already earned a distinguished place for himself, Walter 
Fales like so many who have come to this country in the last twenty years came 
laden with a mature culture and tested wisdom and gave of it lavishly to enrich 
us all. If nobility of soul is contagious, as I believe that it is, his students and 
friends must feel the tug upwards of this life lived so modestly and simply and 
quietly among us. 

Douctas V. STEERE 


LOUIS WILLIAM FLACCUS 


Louis William Flaccus was born in Germany of native American parents 
in 1878. He received his earliest formal training at the Pittsburgh Academy 
in Pennsylvania and at a private school in Switzerland. He received the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in 1900 from Washington and Jefferson College. He studied 
at the University of Berlin for one semester and then entered Harvard University 
where he held the John Harvard Honorary Fellowship, and from which he 
received the Master of Arts in 1902 and Doctor of Philosophy in 1904. After a 
year as an honorary fellow at Clark University, he came to the University of 
Pennsylvania. He became full Professor in 1916, and retired as Emeritus Pro- 
fessor in 1949. He died on September 15, 1953. 

He was the author of Artists and Thinkers and The Spirit and Substance: 
of Art, and of several volumes of poetry. In later years he took up painting 
and had several exhibits of both oils and watercolors. 

In his teaching he combined a thorough grounding in the history of 
philosophy with a rigorous and painstaking analysis of problems in the fields 
of ethics and esthetics. Francis P. CLarKE 
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ALBERT CORNELIUS KNUDSON 


Albert Cornelius Knudson was born of Norweigan ancestry in Grand. 
meadow, Minnesota, January 23, 1873. At the University of Minnesota he took 
all the available courses in philosophy, much Latin and Greek, and showed 
more than usual interest in the natural sciences. During his college course he 
taught for three years in the public schools of St. Paul. He graduated from the 
university as salutatorian of his class in 1893. 

He entered theological training at Boston University. There, while earning 
the S.T.B. degree, he came under the influence of Borden Parker Bowne, who 
was constructing his impressive personalistic synthesis of Kantian criticism, 
nineteenth-century science and a liberal but Biblically grounded Christian faith. 
Knudson became a wholehearted disciple and determined to work out the 
implications of this synthesis in Biblical and Systematic Theology. 

In 1897-98 he studied at Jena and Berlin and in 1900 received from Boston 
University the Ph.D. degree in Philosophy. In 1923 he was awarded the honorary 
degree Doctor of Theology by the University of Berlin. 

After teaching at Baker University and Allegheny College, he returned 
to Boston University in 1906, as Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis. From 1921 until his retirement he was Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, and from 1926 to 1938 he was also Dean of the School of Theology. 

From his pen came twelve books in Old Testament, Philosophy, Systematic 
Theology and Christian Ethics. All are marked by careful historical analysis 
together with strong, original synthesis. Two of his volumes were translated 
into Japanese and one into Burmese. 

In his philosophy of religion Knudson maintained that as there are theo- 
retical, moral and aesthetic aprioris, so there is also a religious apriori in which 
is secured the autonomous validity of religion. But he never envisaged nor 
tolerated religious isolationism. Indeed, in the later years of his life, when various 
neo-orthodox thinkers sought to raise ever higher walls of esoteric dogmatism 
to insulate theology from scientific and philosophical criticism, Knudson con- 
tended mightily against the trend. In his seventy-eighth year he published Basic 
Issues in Christian Thought, a remarkably penetrating and virile analysis of 
this and other contemporary controversies. 

It was inevitable that anti-philosophical theologians would charge him with 
betraying the faith for rational considerations. But he was never daunted. Deeply 
rooted as was his theology in the Bible to which he devoted many years of 
painstakingly critical scholarship, he nevertheless insisted that truth was one and 
God had revealed both Himself and truth through many kinds of human 
experience. He therefore saw theology always in the wider context of philosophy. 
Indeed, one of his most notable books was the metaphysical work entitled The 
Philosophy of Personalism. 

When, on August 28, 1953, Dean Emeritus Knudson quietly slipped away, 
he left a heritage of Biblical and philosophical theology which, through his 
books and through the teaching and preaching of many grateful former students, 
will long continue to light the way of a reasonable faith. 


L. Harotp DeEWo Fr 
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SIMON L. MILLNER 


Dr. Simon L. Millner belonged to the important group of those members 
of the American Philosophical Association who might be called philosophers 
without professorial portfolios. The Association needs these men who in spirit 
belong to the oldest Academy though they do not need or seek academic posts. 

Dr. Millner was born in Switzerland in 1883, and came to the United States 
when he was already well over fifty. Nevertheless, in the fifteen years that he 
lived in this country he contributed in notable ways to our philosophic and 
cultural life. This he did as founder and president of the Spinoza Foundation 
of America through which he continued the work of the Domus Spinozana of 
the Hague of which he remained director in chief. After the war he was able 
to reestablish the Dutch Spinoza House. In 1946, he published a volume of 
portraits of Spinoza entitled “The Face of Benedictus Spinoza” and in 1947, 
he joined three other donors in presenting to the Columbia University Library 
the great Gebhardt-Oko Spinoza Collection. 

Dr. Millner was the generous though often unknown benefactor of young 
students of philosophy in this country as well as in Europe and Israel. His 
interests in the fine arts were similarly expressed. Moreover, he was editor of 
the magazine “Gazith” and author of a biography of the Swedish painter, Ernst 
Josephson and of a booklet of appreciation of the Polish painter Isaac Lichten- 
stein. What he wrote about Lichtenstein may truly be said of Millner himself: 
“His own unshakable integrity as a person, and the strength of his sense of 
identity, left him unusually free.” James GUTMANN 


WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 


William Pepperell Montague, sometime Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy 
in Columbia University and head of the philosophy department in Barnard 
College, who died on August 1, 1953, had been for more than half a century 
an active member of this Association, was its president in 1928, and Carus 
Lecturer in 1933. 

At the meeting of the Association in 1909 Montague found himself one of 
a group of young men who were in revolt against the metaphysical idealism 
then dominant in American and British philosophy, were all separately engaged 
in the attempt to articulate a “new” realism which would be free from the 
traditional objections to that doctrine, and were also animated by the hope that 
through patient and organized cooperation and discussion a large measure of 
agreement among philosophers might be reached. The results of their collabora- 
tion were the publication of a joint article, “Program and First Platform of 
Six Realists,” in the Journal of Philosophy, 1910, and of the volume of essays 
entitled The New Realism, 1912. Of this group Montague was an enthusiastic 
and enlivening member. Having an inborn aptitude for discussion as well as 
for goodfellowship, he was both vigorously combative in arguing for his own 
views and generously receptive to the views of others. 

Logically primary in the position of the group was the rejection of the 
doctrine of the “internality of relations.” This rejection made a realistic meta- 
physics and epistemology possible; if concepts and existences are not essentially 
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interwoven with and dependent upon their relations to others, objects known 
(physical or other) may be independent of the act of knowing. To the acceptance 
of this possibility as a positive fact Montague may be said to have been tem- 
peramentally predisposed; to him idealism hardly made sense. “Reality or fact” 
was for him an “ultimate category,” and “truth” of a judgment meant simply 
that “the contest asserted by it is a reality or fact.” This applied also to con- 
ceptual objects, i.e., universals; Montague (with several others of the group) 
combined physical with Platonic realism. 

On the question “how are these non-mental, existentially independent reals 
known, or present in consciousness?” Montague, at least initially, in agreement 
with other neo-realists, held that in veridical perception or judgment the reals 
must themselves be the immediate content of consciousness, since otherwise no 
“knowledge” of them could be claimed at all. Epistemological dualism, the 
notion of representative ideas, “mental” copies of physical or other objects, must 
therefore be rejected. But he also repudiated the belief of most neo-realists that 
all perceptual appearances are parts of the physical world. Contents of erroneous 
judgments, illusions, hallucinations, cannot be assigned to that “existent” world, 
but, rather, to the Platonic realm of subsistence, or essences not in space or time. 
“Consciousness” itself, however, he conceived to be a physical state, namely, a 
form of potential energy, which both points backward to its antecedent causes 
and forward to subsequent events. In his latest volume, The Great Visions of 
Philosophy, 1950, his position with respect to epistemological dualism appears 
to be considerably modified. Thinking of or knowing past or future objects or 
events (e.g., “my notion of my greatgrandfather”) is “a subjective state with an 
indubitable self-transcendence.” And even for the dualistic account of sense- 
perception he propounded a novel defense against one of the traditional objec- 
tions. Also in his last work, he finds the culminating philosophic “vision” in 
Bergson’s early doctrine, except for its dualism: the conception of consciousness 
as a life-force, or a cumulative process which, through organic memory, carries 
its past within it but is free because it moves forever on to a wider and not 
wholly predictable future. If the life-force “in its universal aspect” is God, “such 
a God is not omniscient in the sense of foreseeing the future, for a future that 
was adequately foreknown would be already realized, and time would have 
lost its significance.” 

These being the fundamentals of Montague’s theoretical philosophy, he 
steadily opposed a number of diverse doctrines propounded by influential groups 
in his time—among them behaviorism (since “behavior” is merely motion, 
“which is clearly not the same thing as consciousness”); the pragmatist and 
instrumentalist theories of meaning and truth; logical positivism; the “organ- 
ismic” conception of reality; and the Einsteinian theory of relativity. 

Montague’s ethical doctrine was a form of individualistic, but far from 
egoistic, hedonism. Himself intensely sensitive to the sufferings and privations 
of others, he was deeply concerned for the establishment, through political 
democracy, of a social-economic order in which these would be minimized. 
The vein of asceticism (as well as the authoritarianism) which seemed to him 
to have crept into historical Christianity he vigorously assailed. But with this 
hedonism was combined another strain, derived from his Platonic realism: “the 
indestructible assurance that, as ideals, like all eternal forms, are what they are 
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and real regardless of existence, so the claims they make upon the mind and 
will are valid and real, regardless of existence.” This is “the single place in all 
philosophy in which the ‘quest for certitude’ attains its goal.” 

His last primarily historical work (the Great Visions) admirably illustrates 
his own intellectual temper: his eager quest for and responsiveness to any 
apercus of other thinkers in which some elements of truth could be found, 
together with an unqualified (but not unreasoned) antipathy to certain ways 
of thinking of immense historical influence: “except for what seem to be the 
principal doctrines of Hume and Kant, and the Pauline elements of Christianity, 
I believe that each of the outstanding visions expresses a portion of the truth.” 

Barton Perry 
James GUTMAN 
Artuur O. Lovejoy, Chairman 


GERTRUDE VERITY RICH 


Gertrude Verity Braun Rich, of the department of philosophy at Barnard 
College, Columbia University, died on July 7, 1953. Her death preceded by a 
few weeks that of her close friend and senior colleague, William Pepperell 
Montague. Professor Rich was born on 1 January, 1906, in New York City, and 
was educated there and in Paris. A graduate of Barnard College with mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa, she was Instructor of Philosophy at Hollins College 
during the academic year 1927-1928. In 1933 she was appointed Lecturer in 
Philosophy at Barnard College, where at the time of her death she held the 
rank of Associate Professor. At Barnard she was known as an excellent teacher, 
as well as a sympathetic counsellor with unusual competence in undergraduate 
guidance. In 1951, she was appointed acting Associate Dean in charge of student 
affairs. Despite Professor Rich’s skill in administrative affairs, her first love was 
philosophy, and, at the time of her death, she was preparing to resume full-time 
teaching duty in the Philosophy department, of which she had been appointed 
Executive Officer. Her death, with so much of life still before her, brought deep 
sorrow to all who knew her. J. G. BRENNAN 


Professor Cornelius Kruse reported on the year’s work of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

Reports were presented from the Committee on International Cultural Co- 
operation, the Committee on Information Service, the Carus Lectures Com- 
mittee, and the Publication Committee. 

The Nominating Committee (W. T. Stace, Herbert W. Schneider and 
George Boas) presented the following nominations: For President, Ernest Nagel; 
for Vice-President, Charles A. Baylis; for Secretary-Treasurer, Lucius Garvin; 
for members of the Executive Committee, Everett W. Hall and Carl G. Hempel. 
There being no further nominations, the foregoing slate was unanimously 
elected. 

Professor Milton C. Nahm reported for the National Board of Officers 
on (1) the appointment of a Committee on Teacher Training and Recruitment; 
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(2) the nomination of Professor J. Lowenberg to the Carus Lectures Commit- 
tee; and (3) approval of the establishment of a National Bibliographical Center, 
to cooperate with the Institut Ilnternational de Philosophie in the publication 
of the Bulletin Bibliographique. 

The following resolution was introduced and approved: Resolved that the 
Eastern Division approves the establishment of a National Center of Bibliography, 
under a Committee consisting of a Director and two additional members, one 
each from the Western and the Pacific Divisions, to be named in each case by 
the Secretary and Presidents of the Divisions concerned; and that the Board 
of Officers of the American Philosophical Association be empowered to appro- 
priate the sum of $100.00 to supplement the $50.00 from the Institut for the 
expenses incurred in setting up the Center. 

The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following nominees be elected to full membership in the Eastern 
Division: Richard N. Bender, Raoul C. Bertrand, Benjamin J. Browne, Walter 
B. Carter, George Stuart Claghorn, Romane L. Clark, Geoffrey Clive, Lester 
Hubert Colloms, John Joseph Compton, Frank Cunningham, Enrico de Negri, 
Jerome Jay Fussell, Philip Paul Hallie, George Harmse, Howard William Hintz, 
Jack Kaminsky, Alvin Harold Kauffman, William E. Kennick, George Louis 
Kline, Norman Kretzmann, John William Lenz, Melvin Lubin, Joseph Margolis, 
Alastair T. McKinnon, Rev. Robert P. Hohan, Harvey Natanson, Marianne E. 
Olds, William C. Pettijohn, Alexander P. Philipov, Irving Polonoff, John Rawls, 
Irving Singer, Viola Spongberg, Elmer D. Sprague, Jr., Lester J. Start, Robert 
C. Stover, Donald Walhout, Bernard Wand, Hao Wang, F. W. Waters, Michael 
Wyschogrod. 

That the following be elected to associate membership: Jerome Ashmore, 
Ruth Brady, A. Burns Chalmers, Alvin P. Dobsevage, John P. Fitzgibbon, Anita 
K. Fussell, Arthur Goddard, Alfred B. Gordon, William E. Lensing, Severino 
M. Ochoco, Jacob Saposnekow, David S. Scarrow, Herman Shapiro, Gerald B. 
Standley, William Steo, Huntington Terrell. 

That the following he transferred from associate to full membership: John 
W. Copeland, James C. Haden, Warren E. Steinkraus, W. Bruce Taylor, George 
V. Walsh. 

That the Eastern Division continue its financial contribution to the Com. 
mittee on Information Service. 

That the Eastern Division accept the invitation of Goucher College to hold 
its next meeting at Baltimore, Maryland. 

The following actions of the Executive Committee were announced: 

That an allocation of $125 per annum to the work of the Publication 
Committee is approved. ($250 was contributed in 1953.) 

That for the year 1954 President Morrow appoints the following Program 
Committee: Marvin Farber, Chairman; Roderick M. Chisholm; Albert Hof- 
stadter; and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following motion made from the floor by Professor Joseph Katz was 
tabled until the Special Business meeting on December 30, 1953: That, for a 
three year experimental period, the Program Committee of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association is directed to select fifty percent of 
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the papers for the program from members who have not previously read papers 
before meetings of the Division. 

Professor Blanshard called attention to the favorable terms on which sub- 
scriptions to Mind may be obtained in this country. 

Professor Marvin Farber moved a vote of thanks to the University of 
Rochester for the gracious hospitality accorded to the Eastern Division at its 
fiftieth meeting. The motion was approved by rising vote. 

President Morrow expressed the appreciation of the Division to Professor 
Morton White for carrying so effectively the heavy burden of work entailed 
in editing the 1953 volume of Symposium papers. 

A motion to adjourn was voted at 6:27 p.m. 


A Special Business Meeting of the Eastern Division was held at 11:30 a.m., 
December 30th, President Morrow presiding. 

The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following additional nominees be elected to full membership in 
the Eastern Division: Leslie C. Bigelow, John J. Fisher, Leonard Miller, Mary 
Mothersill, William T. Parry, Jason Xenakis, Paul Ziff. 

That, whereas the Western Division has recently seen fit to endorse as a 
minimum statement the Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure of the 
American Association of University Professors, the Eastern Division records its 
own endorsement of these principles and calls the attention of its members 
again to this important statement. 

That, in view of the adoption since its 1952 annual meeting of a revised 
constitution for the American Philosophical Association, the Eastern Division 
wishes to withdraw without prejudice its action of last year regarding the 
admission of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference and to defer action 
on the matter. 

The following recommendation of the Executive Committee was adopted 
with the amendment noted: 

That the Program Committee shall inform any member contributing a 
paper that his paper will be made available in advance to all attending the 
meetings; that all papers shall be mimeographed in advance; that a charge of 
One Dollar shall be included as a registration fee to all attending the meeting 
(copies of the papers to be made available for purchase at the same fee by 
those not attending the meetings); and that the mimeographed papers be dis- 
tributed in advance of the meetings to those paying the registration fee. 

The following amendment, introduced by Professor Max Black, was passed: 
That the foregoing motion be construed as not excluding other means of 
printing and distributing the papers to the members. 

The motion presented by Professor Katz at the regular business meeting on 
December 28, 1953, was lifted from the table. The following amended version 
of the original motion was adopted: That the Program Committee of the Eastern 
Division give serious consideration to the introduction of papers by members 
who have not given papers previously. 

A motion to adjourn was voted at 12:31 p.m. 

Lucius Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR, 1953-54 


President: Paul Henle 

Vice-President: Charner Perry 

Secretary-Treasurer: Robert G. Turnbull 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Bertram Morris, Frederick L. 
Will, and Everett J. Nelson. 


New ty OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1954-55 


President: Charner Perry 

Vice-President: Max H. Fisch 

Secretary-Treasurer: Robert G. Turnbull 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Frederick L. Will (1955), 
Everett J. Nelson (1956), and David L. Miller (1957). 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
May 6, 7, 8, 1954. 


The following program was presented: 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 
2:00 P.M. 


Section A, Theory of Knowledge. William Frankena, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 

The Simply and the Literally Given in Experience 

Virgil C. Aldrich, Kenyon College 

Discussion by Douglas N. Morgan, Northwestern University 
Knowing about Semipalatinsk 

James K. Feibleman, Tulane University 

Discussion by Andrew Ushenko, Indiana University 
Is It Possible that 1 Am Now Dreaming? 

John O. Nelson, University of Coolrado 

Discussion by David Sachs, State University of Iowa 

Section B, Practical Ethics. Lewis Hahn, Washington University (St. Louis), 

Public Ethics 

Howard O. Eaton, University of Oklahoma 

Discussion by Wayne A. R. Leys, Roosevelt College 
Experiment in Teaching Ethics 

Leo R. Ward, University of Notre Dame 

Discussion by Paul Kuntz, Grinnell College 
Guilt by Association 

John R. Kirk, University of Chicago Press 

Discussion by Vergil H. Dykstra, University of Cincinnati 
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Section C, Immanuel Kant. Newton P. Stallknecht, Indiana University, Chair- 
man 

Kant’s First Moral Principle 
Marcus Singer, University of Wisconsin 
Discussion by Charles Wegener, University of Chicago 

The Analytic and Synthetic as Categories of Inquiry 
Robert S. Hartman, Ohio State University 
Discussion by Herbert Lamm, University of Chicago 


8:00 P.M. Smoker, Illini Union Ballroom 


Friday, May 7, 1954 
9:00 A.M. 
Section A, Logic. A. C. Garnett, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
Philosophical Principles and Technical Problems in Mathematical Logic 
Robert Sternfeld, University of Kansas 
Discussion by Robert McNaughton, University of Michigan 
Determinables, Determinates, and Ostensive Definition 
Leo Simons, University of Missouri 
Discussion by D. Burnham Terrell, University of Minnesota 
Section B, History of Philosophy. R. A. Tsanoff, The Rice Institute, Chairman 
The Uses of Socrates 
Albert W. Levi, Washington University (St. Louis) 
Discussion by William Earle, Northwestern University 
Is Aquinas an Aristotelian? 
Anthony Nemetz, Ohio State University 
Discussion by Thomas More Newbold, St. Gabriel Monastery, Des 
Moines 
Locke’s Abstract Ideas 
John S. Linnell, College of Wooster 
Discussion by Willis Doney, Ohio State University 
Section C, Theory of Value. D. W. Gotshalk, University of Illinois, Chairman 
Beyond Relativism 
Arthur W. Munk, Albion College 
Discussion by William Alston, University of Michigan 
Psychology and the Valuing Consciousness 
Forrest Williams, University of Colorado 
Discussion by Thomas H. Thompson, Iowa State Teachers College 
Value as a Scientific Concept 
Cornelius Golightly, University of Wisconsin 
Discussion by C. West Churchman, Case Institute of Technology 


2:00 P.M. 
Section A, On the Nature of Scientific Laws. Everett J. Nelson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Chairman 


Manly Thompson, University of Chicago 
William H. Hay, University of Wisconsin 
Roderick Chisholm, Brown University 
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Section B, On the Significance of Conscience. Charner Perry, University of Chi- 
cago, Chairman 
Iredell Jenkins, University of Alabama 
John Hospers, University of Minnesota 
Philip Blair Rice, Kenyon College 


4:15 P.M. Tea, Room 314 Illini Union Building 


6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner 


Charner Perry, Vice-President of the Western Division, Toastmaster 
Presidential Address: “The Problem of Meaning,” Paul Henle 


Saturday, May 8, 1954 
9:00 A.M. 


Language and Ontology. Paul Henle, University of Michigan, Chairman 
O. K. Bouwsma, University of Nebraska 
Henry Veatch, Indiana University 
Everett W. Hall, University of North Carolina 


The Annual Business Meeting was called to order at 11:15 A.M. in Room 
314, the Illini Union, by President Henle. 

In view of the fact that the minutes of the fifty-first meeting had been pub- 
lished in the Proceedings, it was moved, seconded, and voted that the minutes 
be approved as printed, foregoing the reading. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following were voted 
into membership: 

Furtt Memsers: Clifford Anderberg, William E. Arnett, Samuel Atlas, 
David Braybrooke, Robert A. Cornett, James A. Diefenbeck, Eugene I. Dyche, 
James Gould, Richard F. Grabau, Bernard C. Graves, Conrad L. Kjerstad, 
Richard N. Kramer, Joseph La Lumia, Robert M. Palter, Edward Schuh, Michael 
Scriven, John Theodorakopoulos, W. O. Stanley, Arthur A. Vogel. 


AssociaTE Mempers: Mary Jane Aschner, Mahlon W. Barnes, Jr., William 
H. Bossart, J. Otis Erwin, James P. Frank, Paul W. Hagensick, Thomas Pat 
Hardeman, Henry Harris, Carl R. Hausman, Torrens Hecht, Arthur F. Holmes, 
Robert Kirkpatrick, John Noble Phillips, Leo H. Phillips, Carl B. Robinson, 
Justin X. Schmitt, Nancy N. Skeen, Stanley J. Tillman, Alexander Tsambassis, 
William L. Weifenbach. 

ApvaNceD To Futt Mempersuip: Charles R. Burton, Arthur J. Dibden, 
Vergil H. Dykstra, Peter Glassen, Sam M. Hamilton, Donald Clark Hodges, 
John S. Linnell. 


The Treasurer’s Report was then read. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 2, 1953 to May 5, 1954 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, May 2, 1953 ..................200% $ 591.68 
Dues Collected, May 2, 1953 to May 4, 1954 ......... 1,400.50 
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Refund from National Secretary on contribution to 


Expenditures: 
International Dues, National Dues, and Proceedings .. $ 606.30 
Committee on Information Service ................. 90.00 
Travel Expense of Program Committee ............. 16.00 
100.85 
Contribution to Publications Committee ............. 200.00 
Expenses remaining from 1953 meeting ............. 78.90 
Balance on Hand, May 5, 1954 ................. $ 465.92 


Rosert G. TurNBULL, Secretary-Treasurer 


Lewis E. Hahn, reporting for the Auditing Committee, declared that the 
Treasurer’s Report had been examined and found correct. It was then moved, 
seconded, and voted that the Auditing Committee’s report be accepted and that 
the Treasurer’s Report be thereby approved. 

D. W. Gotshalk, chairman of the Nominating Committee, declared (in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws) that Charner Perry, Vice-President for 1953-54, was 
the sole nominee for President. Perry was elected by acclamation. Gotshalk 
then presented the names of Max Fisch, Lewis E. Hahn, and Charles L. Stevenson 
for Vice-President. There being no nominations from the floor, it was voted 
that nominations for Vice-President cease. Gotshalk presented the name of 
Robert G. Turnbull for Secretary-Treasurer. There being again no nominations 
from the floor, Turnbull was declared elected by President Henle. Gotshalk 
then presented the names of Henry S. Leonard and David L. Miller for member 
of the Executive Committee. There being again no nominations from the floor, 
it was voted that nominations for member of the Executive Committee cease. 
Bollots were distributed by the tellers who reported, after the vote, the election 
of Max H. Fisch as Vice-President and David L. Miller as member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Following the election of officers, President Henle announced that Chairman 
Glenn Morrow had appointed William H. Hay as national Secretary-Treasurer, 
succeeding Milton C. Nahm. 

Lewis E. Hahn reported for the Committee on Information Service, declar- 
ing that his committee could report the second best results it has achieved in 
recent years, having placed seventeen of its registrants. It was announced that 
Hahn expects to be relieved of his duties as chairman of the committee at the 
close of the calendar year. The Division voted its thanks to Hahn for his willing- 
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ness to stay on another year after having asked last year to be relieved. The Divi- 
sion also voted to authorize payment of its pro rata share in the expenses of the 
committee during the coming year. 

Philip B. Rice, chairman of the Division’s Committee to Advance Original 
Work in Philosophy (created by vote of the Division during the fifty-first annual 
meeting), gave the following report: 


“The Committee was established as a standing committee of the Western 
Division at its annual meeting in St. Louis, May 2, 1952, as reported in the Pro- 
ceedings, September 1953, pp. 88-89. For 1953, ex officio members were President 
Paul Henle and Vice-President Charner Perry; members appointed by President 
Henle and approved by the Executive Committee were William H. Hay, for a 
one-year term; Marten ten Hoor, for a two-year term; and Philip B. Rice, for a 
three-year term and as chairman. 

“The Committee had its first meeting on May 2, 1953, and made preliminary 
plans for its activities for the year. The chairman subsequently applied to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the sum of $600 to be used for travel expense and 
for secretarial assistance and reports. This application was granted, and the sum 
of $600 was placed at the disposal of the Committee, with the provision than an 
accounting was to be made to the Rockefeller Foundation by June 30, 1954, and 
any unused balance was to revert to the Foundation at that time. 

“On October 16 and 17, the Committee met in Indianapolis. Present: Messrs. 
Hay, Henle, ten Hoor, and Rice. The Committee discussed the need for encour- 
agement of philosophical research and writing, and voted the following principal 
actions: (1) to send letters to foundations inquiring as to the availability of funds 
in support of original work in philosophy; and (2) to investigate the feasibility 
of obtaining financial support for a program of grants, through this Committee 
as intermediary. 

“Dean ten Hoor was appointed to undertake the inquiry into the policies and 
practices of foundations with respect to assistance to philosophical research. This 
inquiry proved to be more difficult than originally anticipated, both because of 
the large number of foundations now established in the educational field and 
because of the paucity of published information concerning the scope of many 
of them. At the time of the present report, this inquiry is incomplete; but its 
results will be made available to the Division in an early issue of the Newsletter. 

“As a result of its October meeting, the Committee drew up a tentative 
program for grants in several categories, in support both of individual research 
and of collaborative projects. After discussion and correspondence with a number 
of members of the Division representing different fields of philosophical work, 
and after consultation with officers of the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Committee submitted to the Rockefeller Foundation on April 
17, 1954, an application for aid in establishing two programs: (1) a program 
for six individual grants, totalling $40,800, to philosophers resident within the 
territory of the Western Division, in the number of two a year over a three-year 
period beginning in 1955; the grants being designed to aid completion of philo- 
sophical writing already well in progress, and to be given for work which not 
only would be meritorious in itself but might be expected to be “provocative of 
redefinition of the present functions of philosophy”; (2) a grant of $11,000 to 
cover the cost of a year’s preliminary work in 1954-55 to investigate the feasibility 
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of an organized program of research and writing in political and social phil- 
osophy. 

“According to our information, the Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
will act upon the application for establishment of these two programs at its 
meeting in late May, although any resulting action cannot be made formal until 
the Western Division shall have been declared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to be tax-exempt for the purposes of receiving and distributing grants of funds. 
An application to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for such exemption has been 
made by President Henle and is now pending. 

“Action, favorable or otherwise, by the Rockefeller Foundation upon the 
proposed program of grants will be announced to the Division through the next 
issue of the Newsletter, and terms for the award of any forthcoming grants will 
be made public through that medium. 

“In the process of its inquiries, the Committee has discovered that hundreds 
of educational foundations exist within the territory of the Western Division, 
many of which restrict themselves to grants to be used locally or regionally. The 
Committee consequently urges members of the Division to acquaint themselves, 
through information usually available in the administrative offices of colleges and 
universities, of the existence and policies of such local and regional foundations 
as may be interested in assisting philosophical work, and to seek to make use 
of this information. The Committe will also welcome information as to any of 
these foundations whose policies permit them to assist philosophical work gen- 
erally, without resriction to a limited rea. Puuip B. Rice, Chairman” 


Robert G. Turnbull, acting Editor of the Newsletter, reported, at the same 
time reporting the action of Executive Committee in appointing Lewis Zerby 
the new Editor of the Newsletter and reporting the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee to continue supporting the Newsletter. The Division voted 
to continue support. 

Virgil C. Aldrich, vice Marten ten Hoor, read the 1953 report of the Publi- 
cations Committee of the National Board of Officers. It was reported that there 
had been some discussion by correspondence with the Chairman concerning the 
proposed establishment in the United States by the Institut International de 
Philosophie and the American Philosophical Association of a permanent editorial 
office for the Bibliography of Philosophy. Chairman ten Hoor recommended 
that, upon the establishment of this office, the Publications Committee be relieved 
of further administrative or editorial responsibility in this area. The Division 
voted to continue its $200 appropriation to the Publications Committee for the 
coming year. 

Frederick P. Harris, chairman of the Division’s Committee on Oriental 
Philosophy (created by vote of the Division at the fifty-first annual meeting), 
gave the folowing report: 


“The members of the committee corresponded occasionally during the year 
and the chairman also corresponded with professional groups and individuals 
and interviewed a number of professors as occasion permitted. Our conclusion 
has been that the time is premature for sponsoring a conference or seminar on 
the teaching of Oriental Philosophy. A very real problem exists concerning the 
nature of the materials in Oriental Philosophy presently available. Little technical 
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research based on Western conceptions of scholarship has been applied to the 
field of Oriental Philosophy. 

“It appears further that one must necessarily examine the Orient culture by 
culture. Some further exploratory work would appear necessary in order to de- 
termine exactly what we do know and what we wish to know about Oriental 
Philosophy. A thoroughgoing seminar perhaps ought properly to attach itself 
to one of the present university departments of Oriental Studies and would be 
managed only with difficulty by an ad hoc committee. 

“Much initial research under foundation auspices is now under way and 
it is perhaps this type of work that needs first to be encouraged. The crucial 
importance of the Orient in our present international relations, however, con- 
fronts American philosophers with a profound responsibility. It may well be 
deemed appropriate, therefore, that the Western Division of the American Phil- 
osophical Association consider a panel discussion on Oriental Philosophy to be 
made a major portion of its next annual meeting. 

“This panel could raise pertinent questions concerning the present status 
of Oriental studies and the role that American philosophers ought to take in 
respect to them. Considerable initial preparation for such a panel discussion 
would have to be undertaken and a committee might properly be appointed to 
examine thoroughly into the whole range of materials available and problems 
to be discussed, as well as to make inquiries of experts in the field concerning 
their participation. 

“Mr. Chadbourne Gilpatric of the Rockefeller Foundation has agreed to 
consider favorably a request for meeting the expense of such a committee and 
program. Freperick P. Harris, Chairman 

Rosert BRowNING 
GeorcE P. ConcER” 


President Henle announced that President-Elect Perry had agreed to appoint 
one of the members of the Committee on Oriental Philosophy to the Division’s 
Program Committee for next year, with the understanding that this would 
insure proper liason with the Committee on Oriental Philosophy in implement- 
ing the suggestion of the latter. Harris, speaking for his committee, agreed that 
Perry’s action would be satisfactory. 

President Henle then reported on representations made by the Executive 
Committee to the president and trustees of Marietta College, as required by 
action taken by the Division in its fifty-first meeting. A letter was sent by the 
Executive Committee to the president and trustees of Marietta College, the pres- 
ident of the college replying that lack of funds was the sole reason for the drop- 
ping of a philosophy department at Marietta. President Henle reported the de- 
cision of the Executive Committee to send another letter to the president and 
trustees of Marietta College expressing the concern of the Western Division 
that a philosophy department be recreated at the college as soon as it may be 
feasible. 

Laurence Lafleur reported on a conversation he had with Fritz Marti to 
the effect that there had been no effective merger of the Departments of Philoso- 
phy and Religion at Marietta College. Lafleur suggested that the Division inquire 
into the possibility of bringing up the question of the eligibility of Marietta 
College. He reported that the Philosophy Division of the Ohio College Associa- 
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tion has been investigating the teaching of philosophy at Marietta College. This 
investigation, he said, can only result in a report back to the association. Lafleur 
then moved that the Executive Committee make further representations and that 
it cooperate with the Ohio Philosophical Association and that, if it sees fit, it 
make representations to suitable accrediting organizations. The motion was 
seconded. Luther Evans then commented on the nature of the Ohio College 
Association, confirming Lafleur’s remarks. With no further discussion, the 
motion carried. 

The following resolution, made by Everett J. Nelson for the Executive Com- 
mittee, was adopted: 


“Be is resolved that the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association express its deeply felt thanks to the University of Illinois for the 
gracious hospitality accorded to the annual meeting of the Division; that it 
thank the local committee on arrangements for providing the amenities which 
have made for a most enjoyable and profitable meeting; and that in particular 
it express its appreciation to Walter Gotshalk for the planning and direction 
which have resulted in a convention in keeping with the ideals of the Association 
and to Mrs. Verna Emery, secretary of the Department of Philosophy at this 
University, for invaluable services rendered to the officers of the Division.” 


The Division’s attention was called to the fact that it voted last year to hold 
the 1955 meeting at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, April 28, 
29, and 30. President Henle communicated the Executive Committee’s decision 
to recommend that no invitation for the 1956 meeting be considered at the 
present time, though the Committee wished to express its thanks for letters of 
invitation from various institutions for the 1956 meeting. The recommendation 
of the Executive Committee was adopted. 

The following memorials were presented and, on a rising vote, were ordered 
to be printed in the Proceedings. 


EVANDER BRADLEY McGILVARY—1864-1953 


Evander Bradley McGilvary died in Madison, Wisconsin on September 11, 
1953. He was born July 19, 1864, in Bangkok, Siam, where his parents were 
Presbyterian missionaries. At the age of nine years he came to America to be 
educated. His A.B. degree was received in 1884 from Davidson College, North 
Carolina; his A.M. from Princeton in 1888. From 1889 to 1890 he held a fellow- 
ship in Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1891 he married Elizabeth Allen 
Paton and with his young bride returned to Siam for a period of three years 
as a translator for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. During this time 
he translated parts of the New Testament into Siamese. From 1894 to 1899 he 
was at the University of California as a graduate student, as Instructor, and then 
as Assistant Professor of Philosophy. He received his Ph.D. degree in 1897. He 
held the chair of Sage Professor of Ethics at Cornell from 1899 to 1905. From 
1905 until his retirement in 1934 he was Professor of Philosophy and for many 
years Chairman of the Department at the University of Wisconsin. 

In 1910-11 Professor McGilvary was President of the Western Philosophical 
Association and in 1912-13 was President of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. 
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In the early years of his philosophical career McGilvary was an Hegelian 
Idealist. His Ph.D. thesis was a defense of the Hegelian dialectic against its 
critics. But by 1907 he had modified his views enough to entitle one of his 
articles: “Prolegomena to a Tentative Realism.” A concern with the nature of 
consciousness and with time, and his study of Einstein’s theory of relativity, led 
him to a new formulation of relativistic realism. Probably no one has worked 
out so carefully as he a consistent relativistic theory of consciousness and of the 
physical world. In 1939 he gave the Carus Lectures with the title, Toward a 
Perspective Realism. Always something of a perfectionist, he was wont to rewrite 
his articles many times before publication, and in the years since 1939, up to a 
few days before he died, he had been revising and adding to his Carus Lectures 
to prepare them for publication. The Carus Lectures volume, to be published in 
the near future, wil contain the fruit of a long life of careful thinking by a keen 
and independent mind. 

As the author of more than fifty articles, as an effective and friendly teacher 
of many college generations of students, as President of this Association Evander 
McGilvary has served the philosophic enterprise long and well. 


ALBERT G. RAMSPERGER 


EDWARD LE ROY SCHAUB—1881-1953 


With the death of Edward LeRoy Schaub on May 24, 1953 at Duke Hospital 
in Durham, North Carolina, the American Philosophical Association lost one of 
its most valued members and devoted leaders. Schaub was Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Western Division from 1916-1920. In 1922, he was honored with the 
Presidency. In 1927, he served again, in the capacity of Vice-President. 

Professor Schaub was instrumental in securing, in planning and—during 
its first quarter-century—in administering the most distinguished philosophical 
lectureship in the Western Hemisphere: the Paul Carus Lectures, established 
by the generosity and devotion of the Carus family. Thus is the remembrance 
of Schaub linked with the name and activity of the Carus family in the mental 
debt acknowledged by the philosophers of the United States and Canada and by 
all those who give attention to the development of Anglo-Saxon philosophy in 
the new world. 

Schaub was born in Decorah, Iowa, August 13, 1881, the son of a German 
Methodist minister, Frederick Schaub, and Mary Strohm Schaub. After studying 
at Charles City College and at Iowa State College, he held a Sage Fellowship 
at Cornell University from 1908 to 1910. Awarded the doctorate at the recom- 
mendation of the Sage School of Philosophy, he returned, after a sojourn at the 
University of Berlin, to an Instructorship at Cornell University. He was Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, during 1911-12; 
he was Acting Professor of Philosophy at the State University of Iowa, in 1912-13. 
In 1913 he commenced his distinguished 33 year term at Northwestern Univer- 
sity; for some span of years he was Chairman of the Department; in later years 
he was honored with the John Evans Professorship of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

As a teacher, Schaub made a very deep impression upon the better under- 
graduate students; the graduate students, in addition, found his home to be one 
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of warmth and memorable conversation. An ever-pleasant urbanity marked his 
relationships with his colleagues; they found him methodical and precise, 
whether at a game of billiards or at the discussion of an extraordinarily wide 
range of topics. Though kind and equable in debate, he was also most formid- 
able both in acuity of perception and in encyclopedic resources. As friendly critic 
for whoever consulted him and as editor for The Open Court Quarterly and 
The Monist, Schaub helped an unnumbered succession of minds better to under- 
stand what they were concerned to say. 


Schaub could touch the contested viewpoints on controverted issues with 
descriptions which the contending parties would acknowledge to be acurate and 
impartial to a degree beyond expectation. Yet he was not without convictions 
of his own—convictions appropriate to a highly reflective moral idealist. 

A genuine natural piety infused Schaub’s attitude toward the achievements 
of the creative minds of the race. As a philosopher, he was a connoiseur of 
historians of philosophy. As a citizen of the community of culture, he could not 
allow centenaries, bicentenaries, tercentenaries of the natal dates and death 
dates of fathers of thought to go unmarked by public recognition and by dis- 
cerning appreciation. Thus it was quite in character that he made pilgrimages 
to the birthplaces and dwelling places of the founders of modern idea-systems, 
and that he published commemorative volumes upon Spinoza, Kant and William 
Torrey Harris, and wrote articles upon Bacon, Goethe, Fichte and Hegel. 

It was no less characteristic of Schaub’s interests that The Monist, which he 
edited from 1926 until it succumbed in 1936 to the attrition of the great depres- 
sion, was considerably dedicated to the philosophy of science, and that he edited 
Philosophy Today (1928), primarily the better to acquaint American philoso- 
phers with current European movements. Schaub was concerned that interpreters 
of the legacy of India, such as Professor S. N. Dasgupta, be brought to the Occi- 
dent; and he himself contributed in articles and in his book, Progressism—based 
on lectures delivered at the University of Calcutta in 1929—to India’s under- 
standing of dominant characteristics of modern Western thought. 

His various articles in The Philosophical Review, The Harvard Theological 
Review, The Journal of Religion, The Monist, and The Journal of Political 
Economy attest—although inadequately—to the extraordinary breadth of his 
knowledge in philosophy of law, economics, psychology, philosophy of science, 
history of religions and Oriental philosophy. His disciplined empirical concern 
was likewise manifest in such studies as his upon the “Regulation of Rentals 
in the War Period”—the First World War—and upon “Vienna’s Socialistic 
Housing.” 

Schaub’s erudition in the German idealists was most exceptional; probably 
no man in his time knew as much as he about J. G. Fichte. It is a pity that the 
austerity of Schaub’s self-imposed standards prevented him from bringing into 
printed form more than—relatively speaking— a few scattered fragments of 
his interminable researches in these fields. 


The members of the American Philosophical Association salute the memory 
of Edward LeRoy Schaub. 
Paut A. ScHILPP 
Rosert W. Browninc 
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HERBERT MARTIN—1871-1953 


Professor Herbert Martin was born June 29, 1871, on Prince Edward Island. 
He attended Prince of Wales College and Transylvania College, from which he 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees in 1899 and 1900 and in 1936, an LL.D. In 
1905 he gained his Ph.D. in philosophy from Yale University. Following this he 
spent a year of post-doctoral study at Columbia University and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In 1906 he was appointed professor of psychology and head of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the New York Training School for Teachers, which posi- 
tion he held until he moved to Des Moines as head of the Department of Phil- 
osophy in Drake University in 1911. In 1927, he accepted a position as professor 
of philosophy in the State University of Iowa in Iowa City, and in 1930 succeeded 
G. T. W. Patrick as head of the Department of Philosophy in that institution. 
He continued in_ this position until his retirement in 1941. 

In 1950, he, with his wife, Eva Parker Martin, took up residence with their 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Martin Chambers, in his home in Tucson, Arizona, where 
death came to him on July 7, 1953. 

Professor Martin wrote many articles appearing in philosophical, religious, 
and educational journals. He was the author of the following books: Formative 
Factors in Character, A Philosophy of Friendship, The Inquiring Mind, and, 
with the subject of the volume, a centennial memoir on George Thomas White 
Patrick. 

Professor Martin will long be remembered by his associates and acquain- 
tances as one who succeeded eminently in putting into practice his genial and 
sympathetic philosophy of friendship. His strength lay not primarily in dialectic 
but in understanding; he strove to exceed others not so much in controversy 
as in kindliness. His was a pragmatic philosophy of good human relations; his 
religion was one of a common faith in humanity. 

Everett W. 


Pursuant to the action taken by the fifty-first annual meeting, the Executive 
Committee brought before the meeting the proposal of the Department of Phil- 
osophy at the University of Illinois urging certain procedures in the passing of 
resolutions. The following statement, which had been mailed earlier to the 
members of the Division, was read and presented for consideration: 


I. Actions or resolutions upon issues of academic and social policy shall be 
restricted to those issues in which the Division, as a scholarly association of 
teachers and investigators in philosophy, has some clear important interest and 
upon which its members, as proficient teachers and investigators in this field, 
can claim some special competence to speak. 


II. Except in cases of emergency, as judged by the Executive Committee of 
the Division, the members in the general meeting shall take action upon or 
adopt resolutions concerning important issues of academic or social policy only 
when the subject at issue has been made known to the members sufficiently in 
advance of the annual meeting to enable them to form some judgment upon it, 
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and that the Secretary is to remind the members of this policy and to transmit 
to the membership any proposals received. 

III. The interpretation and execution of these regulations shall be a function 
of the Executive Committee of the Division, subject to the confirmation or re- 
versal of its decision by the members in the general meeting, should any member 
at the meeting wish to call the decision into question. 


Extensive debate then ensued. Howard O. Eaton suggested changing ‘shall’ 
to ‘should’ in paragraph I, an emendation which was accepted by Gotshalk as 
original presenter of the motion. Douglas N. Morgan introduced a substitute 
motion, deleting paragraph I of the original proposal. Morgan’s motion was 
seconded. After some discussion, it was voted to entertain the motion as amended. 
Further debate on the substitute motion then ensued. An amendment to the 
substitute motion, an amendment which would insert the word ‘business’ be- 
tween ‘annual’ and ‘meeting’ in paragraph II, was moved and seconded. After 
some debate, the amendment to the substitute motion was voted down. The 
Division then voted on the original proposal as amended by Morgan’s motion, 
and the substitute motion passed, reading as follows: 


I. Except in cases of emergency, as judged by the Executive Committee of 
the Division, the members in the general meeting shall take action upon or 
adopt resolutions concerning important issues of academic or social policy only 
when the subject at issue has been made known to the members sufficiently in 
advance of the annual meeting to enable them to form some judgment upon it, 
and that the Secretary is to remind the members of this policy and to transmit 
to the membership any proposals received. 

II. The interpretation and execution of these regulations shall be a function 
of the Executive Committee of the Division, subject to the confirmation or re- 
versal of its decision by the members in the general meeting, should any member 
at the meeting wish to call the decision into question. 


The following resolution, submitted by the Executive Committee, was read 
by the secretary: 


“The purpose of discussants of papers on the Western Division program is to 
lead discussion on the original paper, not to present an additional paper. A long 
critique of a paper, furthermore, severely limits and may prevent general dis- 
cussion. The Program Committee is therefore instructed to continue its policy 
of requesting discussants not to exceed specified time limits and to exclude from 
consideration as possible discussants members who have repeatedly exceeded the 
proposed time limits.” 


After receiving a second, the resolution was passed. 

Two members of the Division raised the question of whether or not it would 
be possible to have the business meeting occur at an earlier time in the annual 
meeting. As this suggestion was not put in the form of a motion, no vote was 
taken. 

There being no further business presented, a motion to adjourn was unani- 
mously carried, the meeting adjourning at 1:15 P.M. 


Rosert G. Secretary-Treasurer 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: Melvin Rader 

Vice-President: Herbert L. Searles 

Secretary-Treasurer: Bertram Jessup 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and E. W. Strong, Hunter Mead, 
John Goheen, and Karl Aschenbrenner. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
December 29, 30, and 31, 1953. The following program was presented: 


Tuesday, December 29 
2.00 P.M. The President presiding. 
Two Alleged Precursors of Descartes’ Cogito Argument Daniel S. Robinson 
Berkeley’s New Principle and Molyneux’s Dioptrica Nova Murray Turbayne 
The Skeptical Precursors of David Hume .............. Richard H. Popkin 
4:00 P.M. Reception for members at the home of President Sterling. 
7:30 P.M. 


Further Reflections on Moral Responsibility ............ Paul D. Wienpahl 
The Myth of Er as an Analysis of the Problem of 
Wednesday, December 30 
9:00 A.M. 
The “Weak Knowledge” Fallacy Ian McGreal 
2:00 P.M. Section A 
Note on the Analytic-Synthetic Dualism ................ Frank B. Ebersole 
Synthetic Apriorism: A Reasonable Heresy ............. Stuart C. Hackett 
2:00 P.M. Section B 
The Problem of Belief in Aesthetics Arnold Isenberg 
Just What Did the lonians Invent? .............6.0.045 Wallace I. Matson 


4:30 P.M. Refreshments for members at the home of Professor Goheen 
6:30 P.M. Annual Banquet, the Vice-President presiding 
The Presidential Address: Crisis and the Spirit of Community Melvin Rader 
Thursday, December 31 
9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting 
10:00 A.M. The newly elected President presiding: 
Some Remarks on Problems and Methods in Philosophy 


Some Notes on Thomas Reid’s Philosophy of Common 
Henry A. Alexander 


PROCEEDINGS 


The annual business meeting of the Division was held on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, at 9 A.M., President Melvin Rader presiding. 

A financial report for the period August 1, 1953 to December 26, 1953, 
was presented. In the absence of the Treasurer, Bertram Jessup, and of a 
report covering the period to August 1, the following action was taken: It was 
moved, seconded and carried that the Acting Treasurer, Alburey Castell, prepare 
an audited financial report for the year for publication in the Proceedings after 
being approved by the Executive Committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 1953 


For the period from December 1, 1952, to December 31, 1953, presented to 
the Executive Committee by Aubrey Castell, Acting Treasurer. Audited by 
Spencer R. Collins & Co., Certified Public Accountants. 


Balance on hand, December 1, 1952: 


Receipts: 
$ 863.83 
Disbursements: 
Programs and cards for 1952 annual meeting ........ 31.90 
Mimeographing of abstracts of 1952 meeting ......... 2.95 
Committee on Information Service ................. 30.00 
Balance, December 31, 1953 
Commercial account — The First National Bank of 
Portland, Eugene Main Branch ..................- 203.27 $ 499.27 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following persons 
were elected to active membership: Donald Davidson, Austin Fagothey, Marguer- 
ite H. Foster, Hideo Kishimoto, J. H. Kultgen, David Shepherd Nivison, Richard 
Walter Peltz, Robert J. Richman, Alexander Sesonske, Allen John Workman, 
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Catherine Rau, Associate member, was elected to active membership. The follow- 
ing candidates were elected to associate membership: Henry A. Alexander, Jr., 
William C. Clement, Anthony Wayne Colver, Desmond J. FitzGerald, Raymond 
Jaffe, Warner Monroe, Nancy Lee Tilden. 

The following officers were elected unanimously: President, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, who subsequently communicated his inability to accept the office 
because of his absence from the west coast. (The Executive Committee later 
voted to offer the office to Victor F. Lenzen, who also declined. Thus there is 
no President of the Pacific Division for 1954.); Vice-President, John Goheen; 
Executive Committee, Arthur Smullyan (1955) and W. T. Jones (1955). The 
continuing members of the Division are the following: Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bertram Jessup (Acting, Alburey Castell); Executive Committee, Karl Aschen- 
brenner (1954) and Melvin Rader. 

Elmo A. Robinson, divisional representative on the Committee of Informa- 
tion reported on business transacted by that Committee for the year 1953. He 
also reported his suggestion to Mr. Hahn that Hahn attend a meeting of the 
Pacific Division for the purpose of presenting more fully the work of the Com- 
mittee of Information. 

Elmo A. Robinson, divisional representative for the Philosophers Newsletter 
reported on Newsletter activities and tendered his resignation as divisional rep- 
resentative. After a discussion, the following recommendations were approved: 

That the Pacific Division continue to participate in the Newsletter project. 
That continued participation be subject to the condition that the representative 
of the Pacific Division be recognized as a divisional editor. That it be the policy 
of the Newsletter to publish current news and notices of coming events rather 
than to reprint programs months after meetings have been held. That depart- 
ments of philosophy in the Pacific Division area appoint correspondents to work 
with the divisional editor. 

By unanimous vote (after consent of the nominee), Elmo A. Robinson was 
reappointed to represent the Pacific Division as its editorial representative for the 
Newsletter. 

The following resolution submitted by the Board of Officers of the American 
Philosophical Association was passed: “Resolved that the Pacific Division ap- 
proves the establishment of a National Center of Bibliography, under a Commit- 
tee consisting of a Director and two additional members, one each from the 
Western and the Pacific Divisions, to be named in each case by the Secretary and 
President of the Divisions concerned; and that the Board of Officers of the 
American Philosophical Association be empowered to appropriate the sum of 
$100.00 to supplement the $50.00 from the Jnstitut for the expenses incurred in 
setting up the Center.” 

The following resolution, presented by S. C. Pepper, was approved: 


Wuereas the weakening of traditional American values and ideals is a 
source of widespread concern; and 

Wuereas teachers and counsellors in the public schools are generally held 
responsible for developing character in the children and young people under 
their guidance by teaching them the art of thinking clearly and logically, the art 
of choosing wisely, the principles of living ethically, and the understanding and 
appreciation of beauty, and 
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Wuereas departments of philosophy in our colleges and universities are 
charged with the task of teaching ethics, aesthetics, logic, and other subjects 
concerned with standards for evaluating values; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that in the opinion of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association courses in philosophy, especially in the field 
of values, are appropriate electives for prospective public school teachers, and 


That philosophy should be listed as a possible undergraduate major, on 
the basis of appropriate content, for prospective teachers and counsellors in high 
schools; and 


Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED that state departments of education in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Montana, and Idaho be requested 
to bring this resolution to the attention of those who formulate requirements 
for teaching credentials, and 


That to this end copies of this resolution be sent both to state departments 
of education and to heads of teacher-training institutions in the above-mentioned 
states. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the Secretary communicate the 
above resolution adopted by the Pacific Division to the Secretaries of the Eastern 
and the Western Division. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the Pacific Division should seek 
to arrange a date for the meeting at which the next Carus lectures will be offered 
which, with cooperation from the other Divisions, would provide a time of 
meeting not coming into conflict with times set for other divisional meetings. 
It was hoped that this might become a settled policy by which the Carus lectures 
as offered in rotation by each division would, every third year, provide for a 
national meeting free from conflicts with regional meetings. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the 28th annual meeting of the 
Pacific Division be held at the University of Washington on September 8, 9, and 
10, 1954, and that the deadline for submission of papers be July 1. 

Objections to having concurrent sessions were expressed. No formal action 
was taken but a sense vote indicated that such sessions should be scheduled only 
as volume of excellent papers submitted was thought by the Executive Commit- 
tee to warrant concurrent sessions. 

The following motion was approved unanimously: “That the Pacific Divi- 
sion of the American Philosophical Association express its thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Stanford University and the Department of Philosophy for courtesies 
and services during the twenty-seventh annual meeting, December 29, 30, 31, 
1953. 


J. C. C. McKINSEY 


Professor J. C. C. McKinsey died October 26, 1953 at his home in Palo Alto, 
California. He was in his 45th year. He received his B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
New York University, and his Ph.D. degree in 1936 from the University of Cali- 
fornia. In 1936-37 he attended New York University as a Blumenthal Research 
Fellow. In 1942-43 he was a Guggenheim Fellow. 

Professor McKinsey had been teaching at Stanford since the spring of 1951, 
and this past summer he was appointed a full professor in the Philosophy De- 
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partment. Although Professor McKinsey had been at Stanford only slightly more 
than two years, he exercised considerable influence in developing the present 
curriculum and research program in the Philosophy Department. 

He was an internationally known authority in the field of mathematical 
logic. His work in logic was concentrated on formal and technical problems; he 
was best known among philosophers for his fundamental contributions in the 
field of modal logic. At the time of his death he was Consulting Editor of the 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, a position he had held since 1941. Before coming 
to Stanford, Professor McKinsey was at the Rand Corporation in Santa Monica, 
California, where he participated in research on the theory of games, a subject 
in which he was also a recognized expert. Since coming to Stanford, he had 
become interested in the axiomatic foundations of physics, and he had plenned 
with his colleagues an extensive program of research in this area. 

Professor McKinsey published more than 35 articles in technical journals 
throughout the world on the research topics mentioned above. He contributed 
more than 150 reviews to the Journal of Symbolic Logic, Mathematical Reviews, 
and the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society; many of these reviews, 
especially those in the Journal of Symbolic Logic, were substantial contributions 
to the literature. In addition he was author of Introduction to the Theory of 
Games, published in 1952. 

Professor McKinsey was not only a scholar of marked ability, but he was 
also a teacher who had extraordinary virtues of patience and clarity. Indeed, 
clarity about intellectual matters was a dominating passion with him, and he was 
remarkably able to communicate his feelings about its importance and signifi- 
cance both to his students and his colleagues. His view was that the main aim 
of modern philosophy is to clarify the traditional problems of philosophy as 
well as the foundations of the various sciences by application of the systematic 
methods of modern logic and mathematics. It is regrettable that his intellectual 
modesty, coupled with his extremely high standards for published work, pre- 
vented him from exercising the influence among contemporary philosophers 
which the importance of his ideas deserved. His unexpected death at a relatively 
young age is a tragic loss to the entire academic community. 

Donatp Davinson 
Joun GoHEEN 
Patrick SupPEs 
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